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Native Church Finance. 
BY REV. JOHN C. GIBSON, 


{English Presbyterian Mission. ] 


WY QHE following sketch of the system of Native Church Finance 


(2, practised in the English Presbyterian Mission, Swatow, was 

written in reply to a request for information as a letter to 
the secretary of the American Presbyterian Mission Board. It may 
be of some interest to missionaries who are giving attention to this 


subject in other parts of China. 

“T need hardly say that I am heartily in sympathy with 
yourself and others as to the great importance of developing the 
idea and practice of self-support in native Churches ; and, as you 
know, a good deal of attention has been given to this matter in our 
mission. Perhaps I should say, however, that I have no faith in the 
application of any possible set of rules to all missions or all coun- 
tries. In my view Home Boards and Committees will do well to 
press the matter upon the attention of their missiouaries, especially 
wherever it seems to be at all neglected, but should leave details 
and methods. to the missionaries on the field, who alone can know 
all the circumstances and the varying forms which efforts at self- 
support must take in each case. As a Presbyterian, and by birth a 
free Chnrchman, with memories of the *Sustentation Fund” of 
the Free Church, I consider self-support as the problem of a united 
and organized Church, but as not necessarily practicable for every 
individual congregation within its bounds. To my mind the prin- 
ciple that the strong should help the [really] weak is quite as 
fundamental a Christian doctrine as that each must, according to 
ability, do his part in his own behalf. But I shall probably help you 
best by describing the arrangements and results in our own field. 

Our mission centre is at Swatow. There all the missionaries 
have their homes, and we have also a middle school, a theolog- 
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ical eollege, a girls’ boarding-school, a training honse for older 
women and a hospital. Besides these there is a Church for the 
local congregation and two elementary schools for their children, 
one for boys and one for girls. But the work of the mission at 
Swatow stretches over a field about 200 miles in length from East 
to West, throughout which one dialect is spoken, and over which 
the ordained missionaries continually itinerate, visiting the native 
congregations and carrying on evangelistic work. There are in all 
thirty-one stations and out-stations, at each of which there is a 
Christian congregation. As far as possible we have a native 
preacher at each of these, and at some we have besides a native 
Christian teacher. (We employ no heathen teachers.) The native 
Church, with its ministers, elders, deacons and Church members, is 
organized as an independent native Church, Presbyterian in its 
order and government, entirely independent of the Presbyterian 
Church of England whieh sends us here. There is a native Pres- 
bytery in which the missionaries have seats without being subject 
to its discipline. Now as to support. The salaries of preachers 
and teachers are paid in the first instance by the mission, and the 
allocation of the men to the stations is in the hands of the 
missionaries, without any control from the Presbytery. But the 
Presbytery has instituted a central fund to which it urges all con- 
gregations to contribute annually, which is called the “ Preaching 
Fund.” The contributions of all congregations are paid in to two 
treasurers appointed by the Presbytery, oue native and one foreign. 
They receive the money, give receipts for it and report the total to 
a meeting of Presbytery held in spring. The Presbytery then 
votes the total sum to the mission and orders it to be paid to the 
mission treasurer towards repayment of the salaries which have 
been paid by him during the preceding year. There is, however, one 
section of this faud which is differently treated. We have now five 
native ministers, whose salaries are paid in fall by their own 
(native) congregations with no aid from the mission. These salaries 
are paid direct to the native ministers by the Presbytery’s treasurers 
without passing through the hands of the mission treasurer at all. 

These five native pastorates are of the following character :— 
In three cases one congregation calls and supports its own minister, 
The figures are given for the last two years thus :— 
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The contribution for 1894 in Sin-hn is abnormally low ; and 
this is due to special and temporary canses. These are cases of 
complete self-support. The two remaining pastorates are eases of 
grouping. In one case three congregations, and in the other four, 
combine to call and support a minister. Thus :— 
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The last group shows an exceptionally small return for 1893 
owing to a vacancy, prolonged by the declinature of their call by 
the man first chosen by them. 

To the group of four the mission supplies three preachers, and 
to the group of three supplies two preachers, to aid the minister in 
the pastoral care of the congregations. But this arrangement is 
recognized as temporary, and as the congregations grow these 
groups are to be split up and advance to the self-supporting stage. 
When a group is able to do so, besides supporting its minister, it 
pays through the Presbytery a contribution to the mission in return 
of salary for the preachers assisting their minister. But it is a 
settled principle, frankly accepted by the native Church, that no 
native minister can be ordained, except where his entire support is 
provided by a congregation, or by a group of two or three or four 
congregations which are sufficiently near each other to be cared for 
by one minister. 

The second branch of our native Church finance is a mission 
fund subscribed by all the congregations, out of which they support 
two native evangelists on two outlying islands of our mission field. 
They have also rented a house as chapel and residence for the 
evangelists, all out of this fund. 


Then thirdly, each congregation contributes weekly for its own 
local current expenses—light, cleaning, rents, relief of local poor, 
etc., contributing also a small sum annually for Presbytery’s ex- 
penses, such as printing the record of proceedings, travelling 
expenses of Presbyterial deputies on Church business and so forth. 
All these miscellaneous items are reported annually to the Presby- 
tery for information under one heading. Fourthly, there is a report 
made of fees paid by parents for the education of their children in 
the congregational schools. 


Thus for the years 1893 and 1894 the totals reported for our 
thirty-one congregations were as follows :— 
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or at the rate of $1.31 per member for all purposes in the year 
1893; and in the year 1894 at the rate of $1.64 for all purposes. 
On the scale on which most of our people live this is not far short 
of a man’s food for one month, and indicates a fair beginning in the 
grace of liberality. I should add that I have confined myself to the 
congregations connected with the mission centre in Swatow. But 
we have another centre in the Hakka country to the West, in con- 
nection with which there are twenty congregations, whose finance is 
managed in the same way and under the control of the same native 
Presbytery. These Hakka congregations are of later growth than 
the others, and have not yet in any case reached the stage of com- 
plete self-support, nor have they as yet any native ordained ministers. 
Their totals for these two years were :— 
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which gives a rate for 1893 of $1.27 per member, and for 1894 
ot $1.22 per member. You will understand that the dollar is local 
currency, 7.¢., the Mexican silver dollar. 

A word as to the salaries given. The mission has fixed a maxi- 
mum of $7 per month as the limit in preachers’ salaries. The native 
Churehes give their ministers $10 per month at first, and in the 
case of one of the native ministers this has been increased by his 
people to $12. Our school teachers begin at about $3, and preach- 
ers at about $4, and go up gradually in course of years towards the 
maximum of $7. But from what I have said you will see that 
these salaries are nearly always paid in part, and sometimes in full, 
out of the contributions of the native Church. 

As to buildings 1 agree generally with the statements made in 
the papers you kindly sent me, to the effect that buildings should 
be inexpensive and conformed to native models as far‘’as possible. 
At the same time I think this idea is sometimes without sufficient 
thought pushed too far; as when it is laid down as a general rule 
that places of worship must be like the homes of the people who 
worship in them. Now many of our people live in houses, or holes 
rather, of one room, perhaps 12 feet by 10, with one door and 
no windows ; and though we sometimes from necessity use such 
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places as chapels 1 am strongly of opinion that we should aim at 
something better whenever it is possible. Even the larger houses 
here are not suitable models for Church use. Churches in the West 
are not at all on the model of private houses, and there is no good 
reason why they should be. We almost always begin by hiring a 
small ordinary house, but when it becomes possible I would always 
encourage a native congregation to build a more snitable place. 
If the congregation numbers a hundred people or more their Church 
must be in size and arrangements very different from their homes. 
Then it is sometimes suggested that we should take for our models 
the temples or other public buildings which are on a larger scale. 
But even this can hardly be made a rule. It is often forgotten 
that heathen worship does not imply a congregation. Room for 
the idols, for a table or two for offerings, and for a few worshippers 
to kneel in front, is all that is required, and I know large temples 
of costly structure, and a certain magnificence in some of their 
dimensions, in which it would be impossible to find a tolerable 
meeting place for x congregation of two hundred people. Heathen 
gatherings are usually held for the purpose of looking at stage 
plays, and then the performers are under cover while the andience 
is assembled in an open court or public square. Again, in a Christ- 
ian congregation we must assemble the women as well as the men, 
and in China it is for many reasons quite essential to arrange for 
some separation between them. Now all such circumstances have 
to be taken in account, and we must remember that the whole idea 
of a congregation of men and women met for religious purpose is 
an entirely new thing, and it must by degrees develop a new 
architecture of its own. When a Chinese place of worship is 
shown to visitors as wholly on Chinese models, and adapted to 
Chinese taste, it is too often forgotten that this means that the 
spiritual edification of the people, in a place suited for the public 
preaching of the Gospel to a large audience, has been sacrificed to 
the providing of a comfortable place of resort, in which are a 
number of snug little rooms where they can cook and eat, smoke 
and gossip, after a Chinaman’s idea of comfort. 

We do not need to make our places of worship distinctively 
foreign, and in many matters of style we can borrow from Chinese 
ideas, but we must of necessity introduce much that is new. 

Then comes the question of cost. It is often said that we 
must wait till the local congregation can buy or build its own place 
of worship. But that would often mean that you lay on the first 
ten or twenty Christians the burden of providing a meeting place, 
and then find that they have done so with such limited ideas, that 
in a year or two it has become utterly unsuitable for the require- 
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ments of a growing work. It has perhaps cost too great an effort 
to be soon abandoned, and so for years it remains a burden and a 
hindrance to the growth of the work. 

We do not insist on native congregations doing all their 
Church building unaided. We teach them that they ought to help 
to the utmost of their ability, both for their own sake and for the 
sake of their neighbours whom they hope to gather in the years to 
come. But it seems to me there is nothing in which we can with 
more advantage give money-help than in this matter of providing 
suitable buildings. We often say, “If you will subscribe so much 
we will make a grant of equal amount,” and in some cases we give 
even more. The building is not for the ten, or twenty, or fifty, 
who first begin to worship; but is to be for many years the only 
place of Christiau worship for a whole town, and perhaps for a wide 
district of country round. All these points have to be taken into 
account in determining how much should be contributed in any 
particular case by the mission, and how much may fairly be 
expected of the local Christians. 

1 believe that the principle and practice of self-support will be 
best secured in mission Churches by cultivating the grace of giving 
as an expression of Christiau thankfulness rather than by any 
system of rules ; and that the Christian duty of mutual helpfulness 
in all good work should not be restricted by limits of race or 
language. 

I may add that we have recently instituted a “ Giving Sunday ” 
with good results. That is to say, on a Sabbath in the second 
month, or thereby, each congregation, at the request of the Presby- 
tery, devotes special attention to the subject of giving. In addition 
to special prayer and exhortation on the subject the members are 
asked on that day to fix their subscription for the current year to 
the “Preaching Fund.” By this means a marked advance has 
taken place in some congregations. 


Fourteen million dollars were given by Protestant Christendom last 
year for the cause of foreign missions. And yet, though the, Christians 
of America gave nearly one-half of the sum, they gave it, according to 
the reckoning of Dr. Strong, based on the census of 1890, out of wealth 
amounting to thirteen billions of dollars now in the hands of the Christ- 
ians of the United States ; so that by the law of proportional giving they 
contributed in that year one thirty-second part of one per cent. of their 
means to foreign missions. A widow’s mite indeed, but a mite subtracted 
from millions left untouched—a speck of gold dust dropped from a 
mountain of gold coins !—A. J. Gordon, D.D. 
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Literature for the Christian Women of Shanghai.* 
BY MISS MARY GALE, M.D., SHANGHAI. 
(Woman’s Union Mission. } 


27OUR Committee would apologize for departing somewhat from 

the program for the tract-reading evenings and introducing 

a paper on the above subject. Our excuse is that we have 

“a concern” on our minds, which, translated from the Friend’s 

language, means “a burden.” It is to enable you to fulfil the 

Scripture injunction to bear one another’s burdens that we offer you 
this occasion. 

The burden is simply this—what shall we give our Christian 
women in Shanghai to read? They have the Bible—precious book— 
“able to make them wise unto salvation,” “ profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for instruction in righteousness, that the woman 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 
We would magnify the Word of God above all price, but only a 
few of our women have yet learned what a mine of precious treasure 
the Holy Book is. They need to be tanght where the richest veins 
are, how to wash out the gold, and then to work it up into ornaments 
for their spiritual use and adornment. 

If we look back to our own progress in the study of the 
Scriptures I am sure we can remember many a_ book, not formal 

Yommentaries, many a leaflet, many a short article in religious 
papers, that the Spirit of God has used to open our eyes to the 
meaning of God’s Word. In my own experience I can look back 
with great thankfulness to Miss Havergal’s “*OQue Hour with Jesns,” 
as giving me my first distinct, powerful conviction as to the duty 
and value of the early morning prayer time. Some of her other 
books have been equally useful. But time would fail us to speak 
of the short readings and lessons of Andrew Murray, F. B. Meyers, 
Stanley, Moule, Stockmayer and others, read in a half hour, but 
capable of inspiriting a whole day. Why cannot our women have 
something of this kind to accompany the daily reading of the Bible, 
or to fill a few leisure moments now and then too brief to allow 
of more solid reading ? Then there is the Sabbath. After the 
preaching and Sunday School services there are, for many, un- 
occupied hours. Their undisciplined minds, after the tension of 
listening to sermons and studying the lessons of the day, would 
not turn readily to further study. ‘They need something to take 
the place of our Sabbath School stories and religious weeklies, 


* Read before the Shanghai Missionary Association. 
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Such reading would keep many of them from idle gossip, or 
indolent do-nothing-uess. It could be made the means of widening 
their sympathies and increasing their knowledge of things in the 
great world outside their narrow daily lives. Almost farther back 
than I can remember in the now misty distance of early childhood 
I formed, from books and stories, my total abstinence principles and 
my interest in mission work, 

Is it not more than possible that influences against foot- 
binding, opium-eating, etc., might from such small beginnings in 
Christian women’s hearts grow to national reforms? Let us 
give our women interesting, healthy, stirring reading matter, and 
in a generation or two we may have women with natural feet and 
men vice-free walking these streets, and every copy-book in’ the 
schools headed with “ Honesty is the best policy,” followed by 
* An honest man is the noblest work of God.” We have only 
just hinted at what might be done for the eradication of some of 
the most flagrant sins of the Chinese, but each one of you can 
follow out the results of awakening the sense of patriotism, loyalty, 
purity, self-respect in the minds of Chinese wives and daughters 
and mothers-in-law. 

Just now we can hear an uneasy moving in chairs and see 
faces with a resigned look as though to say, “ Perhaps it’s no 
use to say anything, but have they not seen the Child's Paper and 
the Illustrated News of Dr. Farnham? Have they uever been 
at the Presbyterian Mission Press and run the eye over the well- 
arranged catalogues? Have they not heard of the Rev. E. T. 
Williams’ new projected weekly?” Yes, we have been, seen and 
heard, and we have been impressed. We have been searching and 
questioning for the last few weeks to find out what has been done 
in the way of providing literature for the Chinese, and we have 
been surprised and pleased at the amount and good quality of 
reading matter which has been issued from the different presses. 
Your committee will give to-night translations of original articles 
from some of the magazines and an extract from a prize essay, 
showing what the native pen can do. And for the benefit of those 
who have not inquired into the matter we will give a list of some 
of the good things we have found bearing on our subject. There 
is the book of directions for the Children’s Scripture Union. About 
twelve verses are given for each day’s reading. It is a valuable 
means of getting the Christians into a regular habit of Bible reading. 
Among the latest books are translations of Miss Havergal’s Royal 
Bounty (1st part) and the whole of Hannah Whitall Smith’s 
Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life, both by Mrs. Mary Kwok, a 
Chinese woman of earnest Christian character, brought up in the 
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United States of America and admirably fitted to translate such 
peculiarly idiomatic and spiritual books. There is an interesting 
allegory by our own Mrs. Fitch, The Messengers of the Great 
King; a Translation of Morning Stars or Names of Christ, by Rev. 
F. James ; the Child’s Book of the Soul, by Dr. C. R. Mills ; Christie’s 
Old Organ, by Miss M. Porter, all in mandarin, with some new works 
in Wen-li, such as, Daily Meditations, Madagascar Persecutions, 
and Mission Work in the South Seas, by Mrs. Foster. Bishop Moule 
has also given us, in the Story of Uganda, the thrilling history of 
the founding of that mission. ‘There are excellent tracts on a 
variety of practical and doctrinal subjects. Matthew Tai, the 
Christian artist, has written a poem in imitation of a native one, 
which is very pleasing to the Chinese, called Hwo-ming-pan-kyoen, 
introducing Christian sentiments in the place of the heathen 
ternchings. Impressed? yes, but not satisfied. We will tell you 
why. We want more. We want tracts and books of Christian 
biography, helps to daily living, stirrings for deepening the spiritual 
life of our women, so bound by custom, so narrowed by petty living. 
We want them to know about Florence Nichtingale, Frances Willard, 
Clara Barton ; of that ship-load of tea throwu overboard in Boston 
harbor one day ; about the nation of slaves made free by the stroke 
of a pen; the Pilgrim Fathers, Magna Charta, the heroes and 
martyrs of the faith, the great and good of all tongues and climes. 
We want Chinese experiences from Chinese pens. Dr. Edkins 
says they are well able to write such books, as far as mental capacity 
goes. ‘The tracts you will hear translations of to-night are native 
thoughts clothed in native words, on subjects suited to the reading 
of Christians. We do not want the earth, and we will be content 
to wait for many of these good things if the missionaries of 
Shanghai will do one thing for us. Dearly beloved, we beseech 
you give us some of the tracts and books, already prepared, in the 
Shanghai colloquial. Not many of our women can read even 
mandarin with pleasure, and as for Wen-li, even the lowest, it 
is “ Yien-chi-le’’ with them. They simply will not try to read it, 
or, if they do, it is as an intellectual exercise, not to spiritual profit. 
One of our missionary teachers told me, a short time ago, about 
some of her girls to whom sie had given an English book to read. 
She asked them if they understood it—they were studying 
English—* Oh yes!” they said, “we understand it, but we guess 
at it; it’s not that we know the words.” I will illustrate my 
meaning. Thanks to Dr. Farnham and his teacher Tsong Tsz-nong 
a half dozen little books have been issued, translations into the 
colloauial of articles from the Child’s Paper or the Illustrated 
News,—The Swiss Boy, The Day of Jadgment, Life of Constantine, 
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Prepare in Time, There is Time enough yet. I purchased a number 
of these. One evening on going to my room I found our good old 
umiah sitting at my table deep in the mysteries of Sah-pi., She 
looked up so pleased when T came in. * Will you lend me this 
book ?” she said. “I want to read it.” A friend told me how she 
doled out one of these books to her girls, intending to let them 
have the others from time to time, but it was not long before they 
were at her door clamoring for the rest. Really, children ery 
for them. Won’t you give us more? A new edition of Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Ist vol., is now ready for the press. The 2ud vol. might 
be got ready. Henry and His Bearer, a beautiful little book in 
the colloquial, is out of print too, as well, I believe, as the old 
original Peep of Day. Suitable articles from the different period. 
icals might be issued, like the booklets spoken of from time to 
time and later gathered into book form, There was a nice little 
monthly edited by Mr. Silsby, the champion of the vernacular, 
but discontinued, I understand, on account of the pressure of other 
duties. ‘'he Church Missionary Society are issuing a small paper, 
of which Miss Stanley is editor, devoted to missionary intelligence. 
It is a translation of a paper published in England, sent out here 
with illustrations in place and folded ready for the Chinese character. 
A pretty, attractive paper is thus secured at small cost. This is 
printed in mandarin. Why can we not have such a paper issued 
weekly in our ancient and honorable colloquial? This is our 
detinite proposal for this evening. ‘There are at least fifty mission- 
aries at work in Shanghai, who are in constant intercourse with 
a people who speak the colloquial. They themselves speak it more 
or less. Each missionary might hold himself responsible for one 
such paper as we speak of once a year. It would be a light tax. 
Of course the undertaking would need a head, buat would not each 
missionary feel able to furnish such an equivalent of work, either 
in makine translations themselves, or getting some native teacher or 
pastor to do so? The paper mivht be the source of the tracts—or 
some of them—the tracts to form a nucleus for books. We think one 
thing quite important, that natives themselves should be encouraged 
to write out of their own experience helpful suggestions for their 
own people. We ourselves feel, 1 am sure, that most books written 
by foreigners lose by just so much in their power over us. Only 
Chinese can reach the depths of Chinese experience and feeling, but 
for the present distress we must have much that is merely transla- 
tion, but let us not fail to encourage any budding literary talent 
among native helpers. The more books there are in the colloquial 
the sooner will the colloquial become settled and enriched and the 
sooner will natives learu to admire and write it with ease and grace. 
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Evangelistic Work by a Layman in Fuhkien. 


BY REV. WILLIAM N. BREWSTER. 


{Methodist Episcopal Mission. } 


ECAUSE of the persecution which arose at the time of the 
martyrdom of Stephen we are told that ‘‘They that were 
scattered abroad went everywhere preaching the Word.” 

So it has ever been. Persecutions do not extinguish, they only 
spread the holy fire. 

A new chapter in the Acts of the Apostles is being enacted by 
a humble illiterate Chinese tradesman in Hing-hua, in the Foochow 
Conference, an account of which the writer believes will encourage 
the friends of missions and stimulate them to greater efforts to send 
the Gospel to all nations. 

This servant of God, Hung Deh-ging, first heard and accepted 
the Gospel about six years ago. He had long been a seeker after the 
truth, a vegetarian, religious leader, and of singular purity of life 
and nobility of character, a veritable Cornelius. Hearing of Christ 
through a colporteur of Amoy he believed and went to Foochow and 
besought the missionaries to send a native preacher to his village. A 
student of the theological school, who was a native of Hing-hua, 
and hence could speak this dialect, was sent down for the sammer 
vacation, but the work spread, so that he could not leave it to go back 
when school re-opened. 





The little society prospered for a year or more, when 
A Great Persecution arose, 


directed chiefly against the subject of our sketch. He was severely 
beaten and driven away from home, and for many months could not 
return. ‘Two of his children died, but he could not come back to bury 
them. He had been prospered in business and had accumulated quite 
a competence, but the bulk of it was swept away in the storm of 
persecution, Strong efforts were made by our beloved senior mission- 
ary, the late Dr. Sites, and others, to settle the difficulty and recover 
the losses, but with only partial success. Finally after more than a 
year he was permitted to return home, but no restitution was made. 
In all these fiery trials he remained firm in his faith. ‘ Taking 
joyfully the spoiling of his goods.” 

Not long after his return home I began to hear of different 
villages in that region where 
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Numbers of People were becoming Christians. 
} J 


I examined into the work and was satisfied that it was unusual- 
ly genuine. I did not at first associate this new movement with our 
unknown lay evangelist at all, but in a few weeks the facts came 
to light. He was going everywhere among his old acquaintance, and 
strangers as well, preaching Christ. His blameless life witnessed 
to the truth of his message. I found that he was spending so much 
of his time in this work that his business was not carried on as before. 
Knowing of his losses through the persecution he had endured I 
heard he was in need, and indeed he was. I sent him $2.00 by his 
pestor, telling him to take it for traveling expenses. He tried for 
several weeks 

To get that Money back to me. 

Not that he did not appreciate the kind intention of the donor, 
but he said, “Wherever I go preaching Christ the people ask me, 
How much do the foreigners pay you for doing this?” And it adds 
greatly to the force of my message to be able to tell them, “I am not 
paid anything. I preach salvation to you for the love of Christ alone.” 

Could the Apostle Paul do more ? 

In less than two years 


Fully Ten New Places 


have been opened, chiefly through his instrumentality, where we now 
have prosperous societies, subscribing to the support of their pastors, 
keeping the Sabbath and in other ways bearing the fruits of righteous- 
ness. 

I have never come in contact with any one with whom the 


Saving of Men 


was more completely the one object of living. It is no exaggeration 
to say that he never loses any opportunity to tell men of salvation 
through Christ and to exhort them to forsake their sins and accept 
Him. On the road, at the inn, in the shop or house, wherever he is, 
Christ is preached. Does it not become monotonous and mechanical ? 
With most of us it would, but his is a “‘ harp of a thousand strings.” 
His long business training and shrewd common sense, aided by the 
illuminating power of the Holy Spirit, enables him to touch all and 
offend none. 

The ten new places he has opened represent only part and perhaps 
the smaller part of his work. 


His Example is contagious. 
He is as a fire-brand in the Church. The laymen are catching 
fire. All missionaries know that one of our chief difficulties is to get 
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the unemployed, unpaid Christians, to feel any responsibility for car- 
rying on the work of the Church. This man’s holy zeal is a rebuke 
to their selfish indifference. The laymen are giving themselves to 
God and His work. Last year our Church in Hing-hua increased over 
900 or about 40 per cent. It is too early to predict the result of this 
year’s labors, but all signs point to even a larger increase ; and the 
deepening of the work is even more marked than the expansion. 


ae el OO 


Some Thoughts on Unity and Federation on the 
Mission Field. 


BY MR. R. C. FORSYTH. 
{English Baptist Mission]. 


‘* That they all may be one.” Jno. xvii. 21. 

‘*Everything is calling loudly for a radical change of attitude on the part of 
Christian men. Our distinctions and divisions rest on certain hopeless arguments 
which can never be settled one way or the other. They are strangling us. Mean- 
while material changes and civilizing influences are flinging the nations into each 
other’s arms. The Federation of Christian men and the prosecution in a spirit of 
loving sympathy of evangelization throughout the world are great ideals which in 
the past have made the Church illustrious and must in the future be her salvation.” 
—Rev.'G. T. CanvuIn at the Parliament of Religions. 

S ambassadors for Christ, as representing the Christian 
Church, as Christian men and women, are we not now more 
than ever called upon to endeavour in some practical way 

to realize our Saviour’s prayer and such aspirations as are expressed 
in the above extract ? 

To me at least it seems that there can be no question about it ; 
we are all of us called upon to do something to make that prayer 
and these aspirations realities. 

Is it not time for the closer knitting of the missionary body ; 
the bracing of that body for more vigorous and sustained effort in its 
conflict with heathendom ? 

In view of our opportunities and responsibilities, in view of the 
smallness of our available force and the magnitude of the opposition, 
we cannot afford any longer to make so much of our differences and 
so little as we have done of our substantial agreements. 

There must be some remedy found, some comprehensive plan of 
campaign which shall nite the main divisions of our little army, 
fire it with enthusiasm, and send it forth conquering and to conquer. 

First of all our differences must be reduced, at least in practice, 
to the lowest possible limits consistent with our conscientious con- 
victions. 
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Is it not possible to adapt our methods in relation to the native 
Church now growing under our care so as to include something of 
the stateliness and dignity of the episcopal form of worship, something 
of the cohesion and force of the Presbyterian organization of Church 
government, some of the fire and enthusiasm begotten of the 
individual dealing of the class meeting as practised in our Methodist 
communities ? 

Is it beyond the limits of possibility to hope that baptism, 
whatever form that may take, should only be administered to 
believers, and that the dedication of the children of Christian 
parents be recognized as an important part of church life and order ? 

While it is only possible in a paper of this kind thus to hint at 
ways in which our differences might be reduced without defining 
precisely the limits in auy direction, yet perhaps enough is stated to 
guide thonght in this line and prepare the way for future action. 

As regards the general question, is it not a thousand pities to 
emphazise our differences in the sight of the heathen? Is it not a 
crime, or worse, to perpetuate our divisions on new soil among our 
native Christians ? Having, as all of us are proud to acknowledge, 
“one Lord,’ can we not also revert to apostolic simplicity and at 
least. endeavour to attain to ‘one faith and one baptism ?” Could 
these suggestions not be immediately or gradually adopted just as 
we stand on the mission field without doing violence to our con- 
sciences or involving any breach of faith towards those we represent 
in our home lands ? 

The present time is a time of change,—change, let us believe, for 
the better. The former things are passing away, and mutual feel- 
ings of toleration and respect are taking the place of bitterness and 
hostility. There seems to be arising in the Christian Churches a 
yearning after the fuller realization of our Lord’s prayer as recorded 
in the 17th chapter of John’s Gospel. 

Federation 
is talked of not only in the domain of politics but also in the sphere 
of religion. 

Already, I understand, the Protestant Churches of Birmingham 
in England have formed an alliance, and various Christian com- 
munities are discussing the subject. 

Is not the set time come for 

Federation on the Mission Field ? 

China is now in the throes of a prolonged and bitter war with her 
once despised neighbour, and has been utterly worsted and humiliat- 
ed. Thoughtful observers believe that the Chinese nation has been 
moved at its centre and throughout its dominion in a way never 
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known before. Radical changes are imminent along the whole line 
of administration. 

Now seems to be the accepted time for a complete change of 
attitude in our missionary work if we mean to seize the golden op- 
portunity which is now befcre us of making our influence felt as a 
unit in prosecuting the great work committed to our care. 

Something has been done in this country in the way of uniting 
missionary bodies holding similar views of Church polity, as in the 
case of the various Presbyterian bodies represented in China, 

Why may not other bodies such as the Methodists and Baptists 
combine in a similar way and so reduce the already somewhat be- 
wildering number of independent bodies at work in this empire. 

These and similar combinations, once started, as it is devoutly 
to be hoped they may be, would no doubt take some time to adjust 
and settle, but in the meantime individual members of the various 
missions might form themselves into a 


Missionary Union 
for the promotion of these objects and the federating of all mission- 
ary societies working in China, its dependencies and Korea. 

Let the individual members of the various societies who are 
desirous of fulfilling our Lord’s prayer in promoting the above 
mentioned objects communicate with each other through the medium 
ot the RecorpeEr or the MessEnGEr. 

If the matter is taken up heartily and promptly the field might 
be divided into provinces, each having a president and secretary 
chosen by ballot from their number, and those thus chosen would 
form an executive committee for the entire field. 

From the committee thus chosen a president and secretary 
might also be elected by ballot to represent the whole body, and 
thus secure unity and cohesion for the whole movement. 

We would thus have a select body of men representing, we 
might hope, the whole field. working together for the federation or 
co-operation of the entire missionary body within the limits, for the 
present, indicated above. 

The officials selected would soon come to be recognized autho- 
rities in their districts on missionary matters. They would as far as 
possible enlist the sympathy of each missionary working in the 
province in the objects of the union and endeavour to secure his or 
her adhesion to it. 

Where opportunity offered visits might be made to mission 
stations and conferences held with the missionaries in charge with 
the object of diminishing differences and promoting unity of action in 
Church work. 
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The officials appointed would make it their business to collect 
statistics, keep a roll of the missionaries in the province where 
located, special work, progress of the work. 

Guidance or information would be given to new missionaries 
from other societies locating for the first time in a province so as to 
avoid overlapping or possible friction. 

The statistics kept would be forwarded periodically to the 
general secretary and published in the most suitable form for wide 
distribution. ‘This business need not necessarily seriously interfere 
with the duties of the individual elected as officer for the district, 
and would greatly tend to the diminishing of differences, the waste of 
effort and the speedier evangelization of the great people to whom 
God has called us to minister. 

These lines are written in the hope, not that this scheme so 
roughly sketched will be accepted in its entirety, but that it may 
lead to serious thought, prompt action, and that the outcome thereof 
will redound to the glory of our common Lord and the good of our 
fellow-men and more especially the missionary body now working 
in China. 

China as has been well said is already “in the grasp of the 
missionary body;” faithful men and womeu are going in increasing 
numbers everywhere throughout the length and breadth of this 
empire. The native Christians are getting more mature every year, 
and converts are increasing rapidly. The number of trained and 
qualified pastors and evangelists is already great. There is no 
reason why by the blessing of God on our efforts and the wise 
economy of our forces we may not see, even in our time, this nation 
turned from dumb idols to serve the living and true God. 





Proclamation issued by Lieut.-General Nodzu at 
T'ien-chwang-ta'l. 
TRANSLATED BY REV. J. CARSON, NEWCHWANG. 


KH CHIN TAO KWAN, Visconnt and General of the First 
Army Corps of the Empire of Japan, issues this Proclama- 
tion for the information of the public. . 

War is a baleful thing; who, therefore, can recklessly resort to 

it? Assuredly the quarrel that has arisen between our country and 

China was not of our seeking. The origin of it I shall here relate, 

in order that you may be fully acquainted with it. 

The kingdom of Korea, as you know, is situated between Japan 
and China; so that these countries sustain the closest relationship 


4 
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to one another, like three lees of a tripod, All alone Corea has 
been a weak and insiguificaut state, in an impoverished condition; 
so that the stability of the three kingdoms is constantly endangered, 
and it ts hard to Say which of them will be first subverted. 

Looking at the situation from a general point of view one can 
only say that the strong will survive aud the weak go to the wall. 
A helpless state becomes a prey to a strouger ; adjoining countries 
glare at it with the eyes of a hungry tiger, just as in the times of 
the Contending States, recorded in the Spring and Summer Annals. 

Under these circumstances could Eastern Asia enjoy oue day’s 
tranquillity ? 

In addition to all this the government of Corea is corrupt, and 
its people iguorant. They have no idea of eivilization and progress, 
The population diminishes day by day ; and the prosperity of the 
country declines month by month. 

This state of things has been a matter of the utmost concern to 
Japan for many years. Accordingly at oue time we invited China 
to take the matter up with us and assist in devising means, before 
it should be too late, whereby the prosperity of Corea might be 
revived. Not only did China obstinately refuse but actually 
thonght that we were casting covetous glances at the country, and 
accordingly her suspicions were aroused. 

Subsequently, in the lth year of the reign of onr Emperor 
Mine Chih (A. D. 1878) in an outbreak which occurred at Seoul the 
Japanese Consulate was burnt down, and much injury inflicted on 
the persons of our subjects. Notwithstanding, our august sovereign, 
actuated by the spirit of international courtesy, took no uotice of the 
affront. 

The independence of Corea and its introduction to the comity 
of nations, late though it was, is entirely owing to the action of 
Japan. 

Last vear, in the beginning of summer, the Tonghaks rose in 
rebellion. 

China, under pretence of putting down this rising, made vast 
military preparations, On seeing this our country at once nnder- 
took the defence of the Corean people, and despatched troops for 
the protection of Chemulpo and Seoul. 

The internal government of Corea, at the time we speak of, 
suffered from a hundred different abuses in every department of 
state—abuses of an unspeakable character. Officials grossly ne- 
glected their duty ; cliques and factions contended with each other 
for supremacy ; and the administration came to a stand-still. 

Japan once more invited China to introduce reforms into Corea, 
and so save the people from their dreadful sufferings, establish the 
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royal family in its independence, secure the stability of the state 
and introduce a new era of peace and prosperity to Eastern Asia, 
The attitude of China to this appeal was contrary to all expectation. 
Not only did she throw obstacles in the way of reform by a course 
of equivocation, in order to gain time the more effectually to com- 
plete warlike preparations, but she also on the coast of Féng-tao 
opened fire on one of our ships of war, thus disclosing her hostile 
intent. 

This, therefore, was the origin of hostilities between the empires 
of Japan and China. Our august sovereign, greatly incensed at all 
this, sent a punitive expedition (7 §), much against his will. 

The war, as carried ou by our armies, is directed against 
the government of China and not against its loyal subjects. 
Our object is only to chastise the unprincipled officials of the empire ; 


to rid you, good people, of the accumulated evils of misgovernment ; 
and cause you to share in the returning progress of Eastern 
Asia. To punish tryrannical officials and save worthy people 
from their miseries, is it not a humanething to do? To redress 
prevailing abuses of government in a neighbouring state and 
cause a revival of prosperity, is it not a righteous thing to do? 
The onus of picking the quarrel must rest upon the other side; 
we merely accepted the challenge (& & &R fl RA ZS H-) 

Armies fighting in the cause of humanity and justice are 
invincible. That they should be victorious in every engagement 
when they have right on their side is only in accordance with 
eternal principles of righteousness. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that China was defeated 
at Ya-shan, P*ing-yang aud the Yalu river, and that such disaster 
overtook her arms at Port Arthur. 

In naval engagements at Féng-tao and Luh-tao (@ B and 
#E &) seven Chinese men-of-war were blown up and sunk, and 
one captured ; while at Wei-hai-wei her navy was annihilated. 

Thus has heaven been propitious to us. 

The discipline of our troops is exceedingly strict, They are 
not permitted to give offence in any way. They treat with con- 
sideration old and young of both sexes, For all goods which they 
purchase they pay full market value. Of all this you, are already 
fully cognisant. 

At the same time if yon cannot, as reasonable people, distingnish 
between right and wrong; and if you think to arm yourslves and 
muster your train-bands against us, then let us at once try conclusions 
and decide the question of superiority. We confidently predict that 
you shall not succeed. 
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Therefore, as sensible people, return to your homes and attend 
to yonr business. 

We are conducting this war on civilized principles, and dare 
not harm the innocents. In previous battles those who were made 
prisoners of war were not injured, but treated kindly in our camp ; 
whilst the wounded received the same attention in the military 
hospitals as our own soldiers. When peace shall be proclaimed they 
will all be returned to their own country. 

Now compare this with the behaviour of Chinese troops. 
Wherever they go their line of march is marked by pillage and 
plunder. Wherever they fall in with slain Japanese they commit 
shocking barbarities on the dead bodies. Who are the humane ? 
Who the well-behaved? Let men of common sense say. 

Still, in conducting military operations a happy adjustment. of 
leniency and severity is what must be aimed at. Therefore this 
proclamation is issued to inform you that if there be any tampering 
with military stores, cutting down of telegraph wires, destruction of 
war material, or if any one be discovered playing the spy—all such 
shall be treated as enemies and visited with condigu punishment. 

No mercy will be shown. Moreover, the offence will not rest 
with a single perpetrator ; the whole village will be implicated ; 
both men and houses will be destroyed and burnt. 

Hence this proclamation. Give it your most careful con- 
sideration. 

Admonish one another as friends; warn one 
neighbours, lest mischief befall yourselves and families. 

Tremblingly obey ! 

2ud moon of the 28th year of the reign of Ming Chih. 


another as 





Memoirs. 
MRS. KASIE MCCARTNEY. 


Wy saddened hearts we are called upon to think of the 


first one who has gone home. Our Band is poorer and 
smaller, but heaven is richer and nearer. 

Kasie ‘Thomas, daughter of Thomas and Katherine Thomas, 
was born at Girard, Ohio, May 12, 1869, and was married to her 
bereaved husband. Dr. James H. McCartney, of our West China 
Mission, July 30, 1890, and together they sailed for Chungking, 
China, the same fall. After a residence of four years in that city 
she died in Ichang, China, January, 4, 1895. 
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Mra. MeCartney’s early years were spent in busy, helpful 
home life, easing the burden of a mother of a large family, of whom 
she was the eldest. Her natural taste for music gave her a longing 
for a musical education. When the opportunity came for her to 
attend the Normal School at’ Canfield, Ohio, she worked diligently, 
acquiring in a brief time a good knowledge of music. 

Her life in China was for the most part one of weakness of 
body, and yet the spirit. kept patient, hopeful and uneomplaining, 
even to the end. She entered upon her work with earnest zeal 
to help her husband by providing a true home for him, and at the 
same time she labored to acquire the language so as to tell to other 
women the wondrous love of the Great Physician. 

A li tle boy, Roy, eame to add to her duties and to reveal the 
grace of motherhood. With added cares came weakness of body. 
A. journey was taken to Japan with her husband, bat with unselfish 
devotion she refused to return to America or remain longer in 
Japan than her husband eould remain. After they returned she 
seemed much stronger, and with joyous hopefulness again took up 
the thread of her busy every-day life. 

In the January of 1894 little Ethel came to add joy to the 
mother heart, and oh! how soon to be motherless. May He who 
cares for the lambs keep these two little ones safe for the waiting, 
watching mother, 

Mrs, McCartney’s long continued severe illness of much suffers 
ing was borne with a sweet patience always and a thoughtful 
gratitude to those who had the care of her. It was an object 
lesson of “my grace is sufficient for thee,” even in most trying 
circumstances. 

Speaking of her as we knew her it is with unfeigned truth 
that we say we all loved her, She won us by what she was. by 
unselfishness and thoughtfulness of others, even when her own pain 
was foreing itself upon her. There was an aroma about her life 
that cannot be explained nor understood except by those who knew 
it, and to them it was apparent and appreciated. There was a 
tender womanliness in her bearing and acts. Love given met with 
love speedily returned. Those who know her best loved her most— 
the sign of her real worth, Her good-bye to Chungking as she 
was carried away in her dying bed was most touching, We shall 
never forget the last words that came in the low weak voice, ‘ God 
bless you for what you have done.” It seemed to come direct from 
God through human lips and made us feel one hundred-fold more 
service would not have merited such a flood of blessing. 

When she reached Ichang it was seen that she was too weak 
to go farther. Home was nearer than America, With husband, 
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little ones and friends about her she wasted away: she saw their 
faces, heard their voices, but now sees the King in his beauty. 
«© All journeys end in welcome to the weary, 
And heaven, the heart’s true home, has come at last.” 

The sleeping bedy was brought back to Chungking to rest 
in the little Christian cemetery overlooking the myriads of graves 
of those who never heard the Gospel. All members of our mission 
and missionaries of other bodies laboring in Chungking and many 
of the native Christians gathered to witness the interment. ‘The 
burial service was read in English by Rev. H. Olin Cady and in 
Chinese by Rev. Spencer Lewis. The natives mourned with us 
for the one to whom they had become attached. One of the 
natives spoke of the example of her life in their midst and referred 
to her constant willingness to minister to the sick and to teach those 
with whom she came in contact. He appealed to all present to 
believe in the Saviour in whom she believed. that they might have 
the same hope in death that she had, She is gone, she is missed, 
but she is happy awaiting those she loved on earth. 

Resolved, ‘That we assure her husband of our appreciation of 
his and our own overwhelming loss, and testify our high estimate 
of the loving character and service of his departed wife by spreading 
these memoirs upon our records. 

Resolved, That a copy be prepared for the husband and each 
of the children, and a copy also be sent her family in Girard, Ohio, 
and to the Lftshurgh Christian Adrocate, to Gospel in all Lands 
and to the Chinese Recorder, 

H. Our Capy. 
Committee < J. F. Prat. 
Mrs. W. KE. Manny. 





THE Divine Corx.—“ The Church is a coin of divine minting. One 
side shows the likeness of its Lord, the other a map of the world. Both 
devices are so indelibly stamped into the metal that to mar either harms 
the coin, to efface either destroys it. The world is itself to be finally 
shaped into that divine likeness. Thus Christ is af once Authority and 
Pattern, Inspirer and Organizer, Author and Knd of Missions. Apart 
from Him we can do notiing. Through Him we can do, and teach all 


men to do, all things which He has commanded us.”—Jlodern Missions 
in the East. 


Henry Martyn, while the fever was consuming his life, said: ‘Live 
more with Christ, catch more of His Spirit; for the Spirit of Christ is 
the spirit of missions, and the nearer we get to Him the mvure intensely 
missionary we shall become.” 
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Published in the interests of the ‘*‘ Educational Association of China.” 


Extracts from an Address delivered at a Conference 
of Teachers. 


BY REV. E, J. EITEL, PH.D., GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, 


HONGKONG, 


jr" is with me a settled conviction, derived not from books but 
{ from a life spent in connection with schools and teachers, that 
a school, whether in Europe or in China, does best, if you 
European Secure for it men who are born teachers and then leave 
mieories and each man to use his own judgment as to method, keeping 
‘iarpneepie, Him only on the alert as to the necessity of constantly 
to Anglo-Chi- watching that species of child-nature which he has under 
his eyes, Each master must use his own judgment. In 
fact my experience is that a method which works wonders under the 
hands of one master would ruin a class under the hands of another, 
and that a good teacher will, under any circumstances, soon con- 
struct his own method, adapted to those circumstances, if allowed to 
do so. I am not a follower of Pestalozzi or Froebel or any other 
celebrated educationist. On the contrary, my theory, so far as I 
have any, consists of the practical conviction that even the best 
educational theories of the West, based as they are on the peculiar 
child-nature and social environment of Europe, are inapplicable to 
the treatment of Chinese children, whose psychic predispositions and 
social surroundings are essentially different. 

The patent fact, demonstrated by the experience of the last thirty 
canses of YCUESs that the Chinese scholars of Hongkong schools, 
defective though spending from four to seven years in Euglish 

classes, generally do not learn to speak or write English 
idiomatically, is in my opinion chiefly due to the following facts :— 

(a). Chinese boys, thouzh coming to local schools without being 

able to speak a single word in English, are here taught 
Adoption of precisely as English boys are taught in England. ‘The 
European same reading hooks, the same grammar, the same organi- 
zation and methods are applied to them in total oblivion 

of the fact that the circumstances are entirely different. 
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(5). The language of an English nursery, of an English home, 
ete English play-ground aud the whole range of conver- 
a sational English, a mastery of which is pre-supposed in 

the school-books used in local schools, remain virtually 
sealed mysteries to these Chinese boys. An attempt has lately 
been made in one school to introduce an Anglo-Chinese conversa- 
sational phrase book, compiled by one of the masters. ‘The idea 
deserves the highest praise, but vocabulary and phrases are here put 
together in a hap-hazard sort of way; there being no attempt of 
inductively leading on the scholar as Hamilton, Prendergast or even 
Olleudorff do, from particular instances to general rules, so as to 
enable the scholar to gather for himself the rules (of accidence or 
syntax) from concrete examples. 
(c). Again, the new world of speech and thought into which 

Absence of Chinese boys are plunged in an English class is not 

inks. sufficiently linked with that Chinese old world life from 
which these boys emerge on passing from a three years’ course of 
purely Chinese schooling into an English class. 

(/). Owing to the total and to me incomprehensible absence of 
Absence ot Object lessons the Chinese boys are throughout Hongkong 
object lessons. -chools taught to read and write English before they are 
taught to speak English, and set to learn words before they learn 
the things denoted by those words. 
(e). But a fundamental hindrance to progress, and that which 
chiefly prevents the masters of local schools from adapting 
freedom acto their methods to the peculiar needs of their Chinese 
method. scholars, is the fact that no one master appears to have 
the courage or liberty to choose or elaborate his own methods, 
When I questioned masters here and there why they did not apply 
certain obvious principles to the peculiar needs of their classes I 
was invariably told that they do not feel free to depart from the 
established method nor to follow their own judgment in the matter. 
(7). Finally one great curse of these same local schools is the 
ene persistent attempt to secure the showy results of a second- 
ofcramming ary OF high school before and instead of making the 
"institution first of all a successful elementary school, 
Hence comes the practice of sacrificing everything to the desire of 
sending up a few boys every year to the Oxford Local Examinations 
(where a boy can gain honours without being able to write a sentence 
in idiomatic English) And this is done for a few boys instead of 
enabling the remaining multitude mentally to assimilate solid 
English learning with their previous attainments in Chinese know- 
ledge aud to send them out into practical life fitted for it by the 
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ability of speaking, reading and writing English as well as Chinese 
with at least equal facility. 

I desire to urge English masters of schools for Chinese to study 

psychology with special reference to education and to 


Xeed ofthe study it uot merely from books (among which I would 
atudy of Chi- . ‘ > 


nese child- 
nature, 


specially commend to your attention Professor Sully’s 
works) but by daily observation of the peculiarities of 
Chinese child-nature as compared with the characteristic endowments 
of European children such as you yourselves were. So long as you 
apply au English standard of thought feeling and volition to the 
judgment and treatment of your boys you do not understand the 
working of their minds, and you will unconsciously misjudge and 
ill-treat them, And so long as the boys continue to feel instinctively 
that their teachers do not understand them there cannot possibly 
spring up that bond of sympathy between teacher and pupil, which 
is the great secret of all educational success, and which is so signally 
lacking in the relations which most of you have with your Chinese 
scholars. [ wish [ could refer you to some authority from which you 
could derive some guidance in this study of Chinese child-nature, 
which [ consider so important for your success as teachers. But 
I do not know of any publication to which [ could refer you. Iam 
compelled therefore for want of anything better to give you my own 
unsupported and more or less crude notions derived from my own 
limited observation of human nature as exhibited by the population 
of the Canton province and of Hongkong. 

(1). L will very briefly detail first’ those mental endowments 
ictal which predominate in the Chinese school boy and then 
own meral those in which he is particularly deficient. In the first 

instance Chinese bovs come to school richly endowed by 
ancestral inheritance with an unbounded reverence for constituted 
authority and for the teacher’s authority in particular. They come 
prepared not only to obey but to worship you. Mind, they do not 
come prepared to love you. Love on the part of a pupil covers in 
Europe a multitude of sins on the part of a teacher. But the Chinese 
boy never loves his teacher. The very idea of it is unintelligible to 
him. He does not love his parents, He veverences them. Now a 
judicious teacher will observe at once that he can only secure the 
continuance and growth of this reverence with whick tlie school boy 
approaches his teacher by carefully maintaining his own moral 
character and authority. In a Chinese school, far more than in any 
European school, order and discipline depend entirely on the persoual 
character of the teacher. If he maintains that intact, then a Chinese 
school is, as Dr. Stewart once said, * the piradise of a pedagogue 
But if you fail to maintain your owa moral character and authority 
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in the eyes of your boys your Chinese class will be a real Pandemo- 
nium, where nothing but continuous impositions, fines and corporal 
punishments can keep a semblance of order. On the other hand, let 
the teacher guard the purity of his character and authority, and it 
will be easy for him to create in his class a popular sentiment 
in favour of order and discipline. 

(2). Next, another peculiar endowment that Chinese boys bring 


Your scholars with them is a strong development of the regulative facul- 
understand —, Fo) = 


— a ties, common sense and practical reason, whence comes a 

them? shrewd intuitive insight into the inward character and 
value of their teacher. Chinese boys discern with the utmost 
readiness the teacher’s good and bad pvints, his virtues and his 
foibles. ‘They read you like a book, and they treat you as you are. [ 
need not point the lesson to be derived from this fact, but observe, I 
pray, at what a disadvantage you are when your scholars learn, in a 
twinkling, and value correctly all the ins and outs of your character, 
whilst the peculiar constitution and workings of their own minds 
remain an unsulved puzzle to you. 

(3). Again, Chinese boys, having passed as a rule through a three 

Bewareof Years’ course of memory training in their own Chinese 
rore-learning: schools before they come to you to learn English, and 
being the offspring of generations whose education for the last two 
thousand years centred as much in the cultivation of the memory as 
ours consists for the last 6U0 years in the training of the intellect, 
they come to you with a particularly rich endowment as to the 
conservative and reproductive faculties, memory and reminiscence. 
See therefore that in your methods of teaching English, whatever 
they be, you take advantage of this peculiar gift of Chinese boys, 
But see also that you guard against the danger which this gift involves, 
viz., of causing all learning by heart to degenerate rapidly into mere 
rote learning. The latter comes far more naturally to a Chinese 
than to an English boy. And have patience with your Chinese boys 
who are as excessively slow to take in anything by way of the intellect 
as they are quick to pick it up by means of mere memory. 

(4). Further, Chinese boys bring to school a quick ear for tone 

Have patience @nd accent, which they have derived from the pecu- 
eet tnechi. Harities of their monosyllabic national language. But 

nese eat. this quick ear for tone and accent is coupled with an 
extraordinary dullness of perception as regards the nice distinctions of 
sounds, of European consonants, vowels and diphthongs. You know 
better than I do how to take advantage of Chinese abilities with 
regard to the former, but I plead with you for more patience with 
your boys in the matter of their national disabilities as regards the 
latter point. 
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(5). Again, Chinese boys who are all singularly deficient in the 
matter of emotion and feeling have generally a certain amount of 
Make altowanee © >t netic feeling which you rarely find in European 
forChinese sub-Children, There is inborn in Chinese boys a refined 
getheties for sensibility to the impressions of form. Witness for 

instance their delicate perception of what is pretty and 
graceful in rites, ceremonies and etiquette. It is for you to take 
advantage of this aesthetic feeling which in the case of the whole 
Chinese nation forms the essential basis of both religion and 
morality. They have no true religious feeling, no gennine moral 
sentiment, such as you know European children possess as their 
Christian birthright. Their religion is all reverence, their morality 
springs with them, not from an inborn God-consciousness, but 
as if was with the Greeks of classical antiquity from an inborn, 
esthetic feeling of propriety and good form. I leave it to you to 
draw the inferences implied in these observations and to judge of 
their bearing on the moral standard which you ought to apply to the 
treatment of your Chinese boys. You are unjust to them by ap- 
plying to them the traditional code of European morality, honour 
and truthfulness. 

(6). There is another trait of character which appears to me to 
be very prominent in Chinese boys. They are very susceptible of 
Be cautiousin Stumulation by being elassified with others on competing 
isnt rapaterms. They are very readily encouraged if they can 

promotion soe progress in any one subject. In fact emulation and 
individual competition, as an element in progressive study, is the 
chief stimulus applied in the natioual schools of China where class 
teaching is entirely subordinated to pushing on each individual 
scholar separately according to the measure of taleut he possesses. 
European teachers often sneer at this supposed fault of the Chinese 
school system. But it has its deep roots both in the psyechie 
constitution of the Chinese mind and in the peenliar difficulties of 
the Chinese written language. [am reluctant to say how individual 
and class teaching should be apportioned on this ground in an 
English school for Chinese, The difficulties of the problem have 
made themselves felt in this school. Individual boys I observe are 
very rapidly promoted from one class to another. But I have also 
observed eomplaints that smart boys stay in this school only three 
or four years and leave before they have acquired more than a 
smattering of English. IL am inclined to blame those rapid 
promotions for the evil complained of. Emulation is very useful, 
and talent is perhaps more uuequally distributed in Chinese boys 
than in Europeans, but neyertheless class teaching and oral object 
lessons in the gallery are even more imperatively demanded by the 
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peculiar difficulties which the English language offers to Chinese 
boys, than individual teaching is demanded by the nature of the 
Chinese written language. 
(7). Finally as to those mental endowments regarding which 
Make allowance-Hinese boys are particularly deficient I have already re- 
dirennizese. ferred to their shortcomings in the matter of emotion and 
sympathy. feeling, Sympathy, as a capability of realizing states of 
feeling different from their own, or a tendency to reflect the feeling 
of others and to cherish a real fellow feeling for others, is the rarest 
possible thing in China, outside the narrow circle of the family. 
That a son should be in sympathy with his mother is considered in 
China an essential feature of filial reverence. Blood relationship is 
a strong bond of sympathy in China, But apart from that IT am 
sorry to say Chinese appear incapable of anything like sympathy, 
excepting only that peculiar form of sympathy known in psychology 
as the sympathy of numbers. Example, when supported by a 
majority, has a tremendous power over the Chinese mind. But to 
appeal to the supposed human sympathies of a Chinese boy in order 
to induce him to subdue his greediness, envy, cruelty or bitter 
feeling in favour of another, not his relative, is a vain proceeding. 
The milk of human kinduess is in China reserved for exclusive 
consumption within the bosom of family. For a stranger the 
typical Chinaman has no sympathy whatever, nor does be com- 
prehend why he should be expected to have such a feeling. 
(8). Richly endowed as the Chinese are, as above remarked, 
with regard to the regulative, conservative and reproductive 
Supply the faculties, they are on the other hand very deficiently 
ePeorial object CNdowed in the matter of the representative and elabora- 
lessons. tive faculties. Imagination and fancy are almost un- 
known quantities in the farniture of a Chinese school-boy’s mind. 
Talk to a European boy of a horse: immediately there rises up in 
his brain the mind-picture of a horse. Speak to a Chinese school- 
boy of a horse (ma), though he may have seen ever so many horses, 
what rises up in his mind is the written character Fi ma. Instead 
of connecting the given sound or word with the corresponding 
mental representation of the thing it denotes, the Chinese school-boy, 
deficient in imagination but rich in written forms, connects any 
sound or word first with the corresponding character, and by that 
means only with the thing itself. Now as English writing does not, 
like Chinese, directly call forth mind-pictures, there comes in once 
more the necessity of teaching Chinese boys, who are to learn 
English, first of all, by means of pictorial object lessons, to speak ; 
and then only when they have learned to speak more or less they 
may be also taught to read and write. 
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(9). With regard to the elaborative faculties of comparison, 
discrimination, judgement and abstract reasoning, the mind of the 
Appeaito Chinese school-boy is equally deficient. To distinguish 
rather than to Vetween a fairy story and sober history, otherwise than 
intellect. that the one is amusing and the other dry, is quite 
impossible for him. He cannot, without special education, dis- 
criminate between truth and falsehood as differences in morality, 
though he will be quick enough to discern the difference in fact aud 
usefulness. Strong in practical common sense he is incapable of 
abstract reasoning. The Chinese school-boy absolutely requires to 
be shown thata thing is of practical service, and to be taught to use 
his knowledge as he acquires it, before he will spontaneously set his 
thoughts to work upon it at all. 

These are but a few of the mental] idiosyncracies of the Chinese 
school-boy as distinguished from English scholars, but [ think what 
I have said is sufticient to show that the study of Chinese child- 
nature is an absolute necessity for an efficient English teacher of 
Chinese boys. 





Notes and Items. 


qs)" EITEL has been so good as to select for publication the fore- 
ch going extracts from the manuscript of one of his addresses. 

Not only will his remarks be found specially useful in the few 
mission schools where English is tanght, but what he says on the 
mental idiosvucracies of Chinese pupils and other topics deserves 
the careful consideration of the many who have the management 
of mission schools where only the native language is used. 


The immense influence for good that a well written story 
can exert over the popular mind has been often exemplified, 
but perhaps never more fully than in the case of * Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” The value of that one work and the beneficial results 
it achieved in awaking popular opinion against slavery cannot 
perhaps be too highly estimated. What China now wants, among 
many other things, is a story or series of stories of the same 
thrilling description, trne to the life, exposing the great evils that 
are everywhere rampant, and which the government is either 
unable, or unwilling to counteract. Opium, foot-binding, and the 
literary examination system, any one of them would snffice for a 
long story. The lamentable facts connected with them are only too 
well known all over the empire; but the dire results they accom- 
plish require to be brought graphically before the notice and 
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impressed deeply on the hearts and consciences of all classes of 
society in a way that has hardly yet been attempted. Nothing but 
the most thrilling sentiments, expressed through the most effective 
pictures that words can portray, will be likely with the Divine 
blessing to suffice for the purpose. ‘There are doubtless well 
disposed Chinamen fully competent to write such books, if they can 
only be got hold of. The prize story scheme started by Dr. Fryer 
is calculated not only to open the way for the achievement of this 
object for the nation at large, but at the same time to produce a 
series of books that may be of service in educational work. There 
is a demand for well written and entertaining stories of a Christian 
tone, as reading books, which may also without hesitation be 
placed in the hands of our native converts, or the pupils in our 
mission schools to fill up profitably their leisure hours. This 
scheme ought, in some measure, to supply this demand. It is hoped 
therefore that studeuts, teachers and native pastors connected with 
the various missionary establishments in China will be shown the 
advertisement in Chiuese that has lately been widely distributed 
in missionary circles and encouraged to take part in the competition. 
Extra copies will be gladly sent to any address on application to 
Dr. Fryer. The limit of time allowed for the stories to be sent in 
is the end of the seventh month (September 18th). The seven 
prizes offered range from fifty dollars down to eight dollars. Only 
the very easiest Wén-/i style will be accepted, so that the stories 
may be intelligible to all classes all over the empire. 


Four more of the set of sixteen Scripture wall maps by Mrs. 
Ritchie, of Téngchow College, are now completed and on sale at the 
Mission Press. They are supplied coloured or uncoloured, mounted 
or unmounted, to suit the wishes of purchasers. Twelve maps are 
now published, and the remaning four, which complete the set, will 
be ready soon. 


Those teachers of mission schools who have been patiently 
vaiting year after year for the new edition of Chapin’s Geography 
will be pleased to learn that they are likely to have their patience 
abundantly rewarded about the beginning of October. The work 
will be nearly all done in Peking. With Dr. Sheffield to keep 
everything up to date and attend to the proof-reading, with Mr. 
Mateer to attend to the printing at the A B.C. F. M. Press, and 
with the maps prepared and coloured by a new process, the book 
will be greatly enhanced in value and be heartily welcomed directly 
it appears. 
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The “Catalogue and Special Report” of the Boys’ Academy 
of the Reformed Dutch Chureh Mission at Kolangsu, Amoy, has 
recently come to hand. The present conditiou and future prospects 
of this institution are most encouraging. The new and beautiful 
building called the “ Talmage Memorial” is now completed. Be- 
sides the usual rec:tation rooms, study rooms and chapel, it contains 
twenty-eight rooms for dormitories, capable of accommodating sixty 
boys with every comfort, or with a little crowding about eighty. 
At present there are only forty-three students, but the full comple- 
ment could doubtless easily be obtained at once by slightly lowering the 
standard of the prescribed entrance examination, The course covers 
a period of four years; all instruction being given through the 
medium of the Chinese language. The aim of this academy is thus 


described by the indef tigakle principal, the Rev. P. w. Pitcher, 
M.A. :— 


The aim of the school has always been to provide a Christian education. 
Perhaps it is somewhat more defined now than formerly, along three lines, viz., 
spiritual, mental and physical. 

The development of the spiritual part of the boy is held to be of the first 
importance, hence the Bible is the foremost of text-books in the school, The Bible 
is taught and studied more hours a day and more hours a week than any other ove 
book. 

Some provision has heen made—the best we can do at present with our limited 
force of instructors—for the development of the mind, by the prescribed four years’ 
course, 

We are going to do our best to develop the physical nature of these boys by 
healthful exercise. ‘ Mens sana in corpore sano” isa motto worthy of inscription 
somewhere on the walls of every educational institution, ever reminding the students 
that an education without physical developement, or physical power to support 
it, is deficient. 

But not only should it be inscribed on walls to become a mere empty sentiment, 
it should find a place in the curriculum, In this part of our curriculum we include 
sanitation and cleanliness in all manners and conditions. Iv is one of the most 
difficult lessons to implant, 

The place where these lads now reside is an object lesson to them also, It is 
better than they will meet with when they leave us, But it is an ideal home to them. 
And it is only one of many other ideals we eudeavor to place before them. The 
manner of living we insist on is far different from what they have been accustomed 
to observe. Let us hope they will aspire to these ideals, and some day attain unto 
them. 

Let us not with them look backward, but induce them with us to look forward 
and upward, confidently expecting that some day «a beautifal superstructure will 
appear upon the foundations we are laying to-day. 

It is expected that these lads will, in a majority of cases. become candidates 
for the ministry, and after the completion of their course in this institution will 
pass on into the theological seminary. 

At preseut about two-thirds of the scholars are professing Christians and are 
looking forward to this, the high calling of the ministry. 

During the whole history of the institution this has been the one most satisfying 
result. Fully eighty per ceut of the studeuts have entered the ministry. 
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Correspondence, 


TAIWANFOO, FORMOSA. 
To the Editor of 
“THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 
20th May, 1895. 

Dear Sir: You meution in the 
LECORDER for this month our Native 
Church Mission to the Pescadores, 
We have there now 11 adult 
members. 

When the Japanese 
Ma-kung the Christians mostly 
retired to the north end of the 
island, and services were suspended 
for some time. When quiet was 
restored they were resumed. Before 
long a number of Christians in the 
Japanese army, hearing of the 
existence of a Church, came and 
made themselves known to our 
people. Since then they have been 
meeting together for worship every 
Sabbath. In the forenoon the 
services are conducted in Chinese ; 
the Japanese being unable to un- 
derstand what is said, but using 
the character New Testament and 
hymn-book. In the afternoon the 
services are conducted by a Japan- 
ese native pastor; the Chinese 
Christians attending also. Togeth- 
er they form a congregation of 
from 40 to 50 worshippers. Fortu- 
nately one of our Church members 
in the Pescadores is a graduate, 
and is able easily to communicate 
with the Japanese in writing. 

A few days ago I received a letter 
from one of the Japanese officers. 
He was educated, he says, in the 
Methodist school at Aoyama, Tokyo, 
and became a Christian some years 
ago; he was very glad to meet with 
the Christians in the Pescadores. 
He tells us that one of the Japanese 
took a photograph of the Christians 
of the two nationalities meeting in 
front of the chapel, and that there- 
after they had a pleasant social 
gathering together. He asks one 
of us to go over and see them, assur- 


attacked 





ing us that it would be quite safe 
for us to do so. We would be very 
glad to go, but doubt whether it 
would be wise in the circumstances. 

At present Formosa is in a some- 
what disturbed condition. The 
literary are exceedingly 
unwilling to have the island handed 
over to the Japanese. 


classes 


The country 
people, who at one time rather 
welcomed the idea of the Japanese 
taking possession, have lately had 
their minds troubled by false state- 
ments as to what they will have to 
suffer in the way of taxation, etc., 
and preparations are being made to 
resist the Japanese when they come. 
The Black Flag leader at Takow 
is especially belligerent. I think 
myself there will be no regular 
organized opposition; the people 
must recognize the futility of it, as 
well as the fact that it would in a 
way be rebellion against their own 
emperor. The authorities occa- 
sionally issue proclainations urging 
the people to defend the island; 1] 
suppose in order to keep them in 
hand till the time comes for handing 
Still it is quite 
possible that there may be a good 
deal of trouble and disturbance. 
Already some bad robberies are 
reported from the country. In the 
city here and at An-ping all is and 
has been quite quiet. ‘The marine 
detachment of 50 men from the 
British man-of-war is still on shore 
at An-ping, guarding the settlement. 


DID 


over possession. 


Tuomas Barcray. 





MOUNT MORRISON, FORMOSA, 
To the Editor of 

“Tin CHINESE RECORDER.” 
Dear Sir: Many years ago the 
above name was given to the high- 
est point of land in Formosa, most 
persons being under the impression 
that this was done by way of per- 
petuating the memory of the first 
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Protestant missionary to China. 
Occasional references in the litera- 
ture relating to the island show 


how general this belief had come 
to be. For example, Mr. Donald 


Matheson (formerly a partner in 
the firm of Jardine, Matheson & 
Co.) published his narrative of “ Our 
Mission in China” in 1866, and on 
page 86 of the third edition, while 
speaking of “The 
highest mountain in the chain rises 
to an elevation of 12,800 feet, and 
has received the name of Mount 
Morrison, one which should endear 
it to the Christian missionary when 
his eye rests upon its peak, and act 
as a refreshing stimulus as he pur- 
sues his arduous labours among the 
debased heathen at its foot.” 

Mr. G. James Morrison, of Shang- 
hai, seems to have been the first 
one who raised the question as to 
there being any difference of opinion 
regarding the particular individual 
after whom Mount 
ceived its name. This gentleman 
visited Formosa during the spring 
of 1877, and then enjoyed exception- 
ally good opportunities of observa- 
tion while travelling from Taiwanfu 
to Kelung. His account of that 
visit, with a Jarge amount of sup- 
plementary matter, appeared in 
“The Geographical Magazine” for 
November, 1877, and it is on page 
294 that 
occurs: “A ridge of mountains runs 
up the centre of the island. Mount 
Morrison, the highest of the range, 
is said to be 12,850 feet, and Mount 
Sylvia 11,300 feet. Mount Morrison 
is not named after the well-known 
missionary and Chinese scholar, but 
after the captain of oue of the early 
vessels trading to Taiwanfu.” 

Now, we know that Mount 
Morrison was named in 1844, and 
as nearly all—if not every one of — 
the few sailing ships then visiting 
Taiwanfu were engaged in the con- 
traband opium tratlic; one wonders 
who this worthy captain could be, 
or what he had done, to have his 
name thus handed down to poster- 


Formosa, Says : 


Morrison re- 


the following sentence 


[J uly, 


ity. The fact is, that Mr. G. 
James Morrison goes out of his 
way to make a mistake here; a 
mistake, however, which it would 
be scarcely worth while referring to 
were it not that it has been copied 
into the last edition of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica (vol. ix, 
page 415), and that other writers 
are also being misled by this sup- 
posed correction from Shanghai. 

Anyone can Jearn the true state 
of the case by consulting vol. viii, 
page 25 of “ Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society.” The 
late Admiral Collinson is there re- 
ported to have said that ‘ He look- 
ed upon Formosa in some measure 
as achild of hisown. In the course 
of his survey of the Pescadores he 
oceasionally caught glimpses of the 
far-off island, and availed himself 
of the opportunity to fix the posi- 
tion of the principal mountains, to 
the highest of which—above 10,000 
feet high—he gave the name of 
Mount Morrison; a name which he 
believed all who were ac- 
quainted with our original connec- 
tion with the Chinese would ac- 
knowledge ought to be perpetuated 
throughout all ages.” 


those 


From extant letters, too, there 
cannot be any possibility of doubt 
that, at the time Collinson was en- 
gaged in his surveying work, he 
was still mourning the death of 
Robert Morrison, the missionary, as 
the loss of a dear friend, whose 
memory was worthy of being cherish- 
ed by every right-thinking person. 

In short, so far as the question 
under discussion is concerned, there 
need be no hesitation in conclud- 
ing that Mount Morrison was not 
named after one of the early captains 
trading to Taiwanfu, but after that 
missionary to China who was made 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
whose dictionary was published by 
the East India Company at an ex- 
pense of Fifteen Thousand Pounds 
Sterling, 

W. CAMPBELL. 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE, SHANGHAI. 
COMMITTEE ON VERNACULAR VERSIONS. 


To the Editor of 
“THE CHINESE RECORDER.” 
Swatow, 20th May, 1895. 
Dear Stir: I am instructed by the 
above committee to send you copies 
of the enclosed letters, with the 
request that you will kindly make 
room for them in the Recorper. 
The matter is, to some extent, con- 
troversial, and I regret the neces- 
sity for publishing this statement, 
but as the statements complained 
of, or some of them, appeared in 
the Recorder, we think you will 
agree with us that it is only fair 
that the correction should appear 
there too. 
With kindest regards, 
I am, yours very truly, 
Joun C. Greson, 


Sec. 





GENERAL CONFERENCE, SHANGHAI. 
COMMITTEE ON ROMANIZED VER- 
NACULAR VERSIONS. 

Swatow, 13th May, 1895. 

My Dear Mr. Stowan: I am 
instructed by the above committee 
to forward to you the enclosed 
letter, begging that you will give 
it your earnest consideration, I 
add here extracts from a few of the 
letters which I have received on 
the subject. 

One member of committee writes : 
“Being a warm personal friend 
of Mr. Murray, of Peking, I natu- 
rally wish his system abundant 
success. This I should think it to 
have attained were it adopted in 
the mandarin-speaking provinces 
of China, or even in those of Man- 
churia, Chihli, and, perhaps, of 
Honan. But it is due to the mil- 
lions more who must rely upon the 
Romanized letter for their book 
knowledge of Christianity that the 
three considerations of this com- 
munication, which seem to me in- 
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controvertible, should be presented 
to the society interested in further- 
ing Mr. Murray’s loving enter- 
prise.” 

Another: “I am myself much 
in favour of giving the Murray 
system a fair trial, at least in the 
mandarin districts : 
have 


and so far as I 
seen it tried it has given 
great satisfaction ; nevertheless, it 
is yet only an experiment. <As to 
the relative cost of printing of the 
Murray and Romanized systems [ 
should like to know who has work- 
ed out that problem, and with what 
data. The idea of including Korea 
in the area of the Murray system 
must surely arise from ignorance of 
the linguistic conditions of that 
country. The vernacular of the 
Koreans is Korean, and they have 
a neat, easily learned and easily 
written alphabet; and I believe it 
is as simple as anything foreigners 
can ever give them.” 

Another writes: “I was shown 
some Gospels printed in the Murray 
system; but they must have cost 
twice as inuch as books printed in 
the Chinese character, and certainly 
could not have been cheaper than 
copies of Romanized editions which 
I have seen. They certainly took 
more paper and made larger books 
than the Romanized. Our Vernac- 
ular has over 700 syllables, not 
counting tones. It is absurd to 
suppose that 408 mandarin syllables 
would supply our needs,” 

You will see from these extracts 
that the members of this committee 
have not taken this action in a 
spirit of hostility to Mr. Murray’s 
system, nor have they acted in 
ignorance of the matters referred to. 
There are only two members of the 
committee whose 


names are not 
attached to the letter. One of 
these has not been heard from, 


owing probably to unusual pressure 
of work and anxiety on account of 
the war. One has written to say 
that, while he agrees with the 
letter, he is unwilling even to seein 
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to do anything that might in any 
way hinder work for the blind, and 
therefore prefers not to sign it. I 
am sure that all who have signed 
share this unwillingness, although 
we believe that in this matter, as 
in others, only good can come from 
the truth being known. I should 
add that the committee has only 
acted in this formal way after the 
failure of repeated efforts, made 
in more private ways, to secure 
the the mistakes 
complained of. 

May I ask that you will kindly 
forward the copies of the letter now 
sent to the office-bearers of the 
“ Mission to the Chinese Blind.” 
Tt will be a further favour if you 
will kindly inform me what action 
they take in regard to it. 

With kindest regards, 


correction of 


I am, my dear Mr. Slowan, 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Joun C. Gipson. 
GENERAL CONFERENCE, SHANGHAI. 
COMMITTEE ON VERNACULARS. 
Swatow, China, 13th May, 1895. 
To the Directors of 
“au Mission TO THE CHINESE 
Buinp.” 


Dear Sirs: Representations have 
been made to this committee as to 
the wrong that is beirg done to 
the work which it is appointed to 
foster by misstatements widely 
circulated by supporters of the 
Murray System of Writing for the 
Chinese Blind. On that system 
we offer no opinion, as it lies ont- 
side our province to do so. But 
we regret the action of those who 
in support of it attack and misre- 
present the systems which have 
been so largely used with the best 
results of reducing the Chinese 
Vernaculars to writing in Roman 
letter for the seeing. 

The misrepresentations to which 
we refer are such as the following, 
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which are taken from your Reports, 
and which have been widely circu- 
lated in religious papers, both at 
home and abroad :— 

1. “In the Roman type each 
word averages seven complicated 
letters interspersed with small 
numerals, commas and circumflex- 
es,” * * * * THE COST OF A COM- 
PLETE BIBLE, WITH THE “TONES” 
AND ASPIRATE OF EVERY WORD PER- 
FECTLY RENDERED, WILL BE [i.e. in 
the Murray system] ABOUT ONE- 
THIRD THAT OF A SIMILAR BOOK 
PRODUCED ALPHABETICALLY BY 
SPECIALLY-TRAINED SIGHTED COM- 
POSITORS AND PROOF-READERS. ” * 

(Report, 1893, p. 12.) 


VERSION OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES, PRINTED IN THE MUR- 
RAY TYPE, WILL BE CURRENT 
THROUGHOUT THE VAST EMPIRE (WITH 
MANCHURIA AND COREA AS WELL), 
INSTEAD OF SCORES OF DIFFERENT 
VERSIONS, PRINTED IN ALPHABETIC- 
ROMAN LETTERS.” * 


(Report, 1893, pp. 10, 11.) 


3. “To give the tones with 
Roman letters adds so enormously 
to the cost of printing that in 
Southern and Central China they 


2. “ONE 


are ignored in all Romanised 
books.” 


(Report, 1891, p. 10.) 


We regret that these statements 
have been made and widely cir- 
culated, and that we are thereby 
laid under necessity to inform you 
that they are entirely baseless aud 
inconsistent with truth. We do 
not enter into disputable matters 
of opinion, but feel it our duty to 
lay before you the following state- 
ments of fact on the points raised 
in these passages. We, take them 
in order :— 

1. In the systems of Roman type 
in common use in the Chinese 
Dialects the average number of 
letters to a word is not “seven,” 
but three. The letters used are 


* The small capitals are your own. 








They are the 
English fonts 


not “ complicated.” 
Roman letters of 
of type. 

With these mistakes your esti- 
mate of the comparative cost and 
bulk talls to the ground. ‘There 
is absolutely no reason to think 
that printing on Mr. Marray’s 
system will be either cheaper or 
less bulky than in Roman letter. 

2. It is impossible to assert too 
strongly the utter baselessness of 
this statement. The most super- 
ficial knowledge of the language 
problem of China is enough to dis- 
sipate the idea of anything of the 
kind being possible. The Dialect 
to which Mr. Murray has applied 
his system is one form of the 
widely spoken “ Mandarin” Dia- 
lects. Outside of these are the 
“Southern Dialects,” such as those 
of Shanghai, Ningpo, Wenchow, 
Taichow, Foochow, Amoy, Swatow, 
the Hakkas, Canton, Hainan, &c., 
and the Murray system has not 
been applied to any of these. 
They are distinct languages, whose 
idioms, words and pronunciation 
present endless diversities, and 
cannot in any way be represented 
by any one set of symbols, 
Again, Mr. Murray’s system has 
only 408 syllabic symbols, while 
in many of the Vialects there 
are over 700 syllabic sounds. 

3. This statement is in direct 
contradiction of the fact, which 
ean be ascertained by anyone in a 
brief inspection of the books refer- 
red to. In the Shanghai, Wen- 
chow, Foochow, Amoy, Swatow, 
Hakka, Canton and Hainan Dia- 
lects the tones are fully and 
accurately indicated by a simple set 
of accents, which do not materially 
affect the cost of printing. 

Were it only a matter of support- 
ing a good cause by mistaken 
arguments we need not have trou- 
bled you in regard to it. But you 
are taking the responsibility before 
the Christian public of condemn- 
ing the use of the Romanized 
Vernaculars, which in the hands 
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of many missions has proved itself 
of the utmost value for the edifica- 
tionof the native Christian Church. 
We trust that you will gladly with- 
draw from this position on be- 
coming acquainted with the facts, 
and will in future Reports correct 
the errors alreedy put incirculation. 
Such errors botii tend to injure the 
work of others, and also to dis- 
credit, in the eyes of those qualified 
to judge, the system which you 
advocate, 

As these statements have been 
copied into a large number of re- 
ligious papers we shall take the 
liberty of publishing this letter, 
which we at the same time address 
to you, begging that you will kindly 
give it your best consideration, and 
do what you judge to be necessary 
in the interest of truth. 

With fraternal greetings, 

We are, gentlemen, 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed), 
E. Bryant, 
London Mission, Peking ; representing 
the Mandarin Dialects. 
J. W, Lownie, 
Presbyterian Mission, Pe- 
represcnting the Mandarin 


A merican 
king 2 
Dialects. 

J. A. Srssy, 
American Presbyterian Mission; re- 
presenting the Shanghai Dialect. 

J. R. Gopparp, 
American Baptist Union, Ningpo ; 
representing the Ningpo Dialect. 

W. D. Ruptanp, 
China Inland Mission, Taichow; re- 
presenting the Taichow Dialect. 

W. E. Soornitt, 
United Methodist Free Church (Enq- 
lish); representing the Wenchow Dia- 
lect. 

S. F. Wooprn, 
American Board Mission, Foochow ; 
representing the Foochow Dialect. 

R. W. Stewart, M.A., 
Foochow, Church Missionary Society 
(English); representing the Foochow 
Dialect. 

L. W. Kip, D.D., 
American Reformed Mission, Amoy ; 


representing the Dialect of Amoy and 
Formosa. 
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T. Barciay, M.A, 
English Presbyterian Mission, Formosa ; 
representing the Dialect of Amoy and 
Formosa. 

J.C. Grpson, M.A., 
English Preshyterian Mission, Swatow ; 
represt nting the Swatow Dialect. 

B. C. Henry, D.D., 
American Pri shyt rian Mission, Can- 
ton ; re prest nting the Canton Dialect. 
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W. Ripvet, M_D., 
Euglish Presbyterian Mission, Wuking- 
Su; representing the Hakka Dialect. 
G. Reuscu, 
Basel Mission (Ge rman), Hongkong ; 
representing the lakka Dialect. 
J. C. MELRossz, 
American Presbyterian Mission, Hai- 
nan; representing the Hainan Dialect. 


Our Hook Cable. 


hia 77 2% 3c. By Rev. H. C. DuBose, 
D.D., Soochow. 

This book is the outgrowth of 
a sugvestion made in the Soochow 
Literary Association some time ago 
when the native “Thousand Word 
Classic” was under discussion. 

It was thought that the same 
characters, which in the native 
form contained a good deal that 
was objectionable from a Christian 
standpoint, might be re-arranged 
teach the true doctrine 
of God, creation, sin and atone- 
ment. 

The Reverend gentleman who 
undertook the task found it no 
easy one, By offering a prize for the 


so as to 


native criticisms and emenda- 
tions, and by much puzzling and 
thoughtfulness, he has really made 
a very good job of it. The Scripture 
proot texts, interlinear translations 
of obscure lines (it is not amazing 


best 


that some lines are obscure when 
that no character 
could be repeated, and that many 
had to be whipped into uncongenial 
doctrinal notes 
make the book quite a compend of 
Scripture teaching, admirable for 


we remember 


relations) and 


use in Christian day-schools. 

The printing is from stereotype 
plates made at the Presbyterian 
Mission Press from native blocks 
furnished by Dr. DuBose, and is 


a model of clearness. 


Are there not other primary 
school books in use in Christian 


schools that ought either to be 
banished or recast in thé mold of 
truth ? 

D. N. i. 


Fifty Years in Amoy, or a History of 
the Aimoy Mission. 


This record of missionary effort is 
by Rev. P. W. Pitcher, of the Dutch 
teformed Mission, and is dedicated 
in loving memory to Rev. J. V. N. 
Talmage, who for over forty years 
was privileged to labor here. It 
tells the story of the “ fifty years 
of toil” which have had in them 
“much of interest, much of en- 
couragement and much of inspira- 
tion,” and the author sounds this 
note of praise for what God hath 
wrought that all may know that 
“the Lord is bringing His redeem- 
ed ones home.” February 24th, 
1842, Dr, David Abeel, who ‘ be- 
lieved that nothing was too hard 
for God,” planted the standard of 
the cross near Amoy. As we think 
of his beginning what appeared an 
insurmountable task and hear the 
query of the scoffers; “So you 
will make the Chinese Christians ?” 
we turn with thankful hearts to 
the record of the work to-day, 
which is under the care of three 
missionary societies, and has 3000 
communicants, 8000 to 10,000 ad- 
herents, 20 organized Churches, 150 
native pastors and helpers, 50 mis- 
sionaries, 4 hospitals, 2 theological 
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schools, 2 high schools for boys, 4 


girls’ schools, 2 schools for women, 
about 20 parochial schools and 
numerous Churches and chapels. 
After devoting a brief chapter to 
the history of missions in China 
the author dwells at some length 
upon the historical and commercial 
aspects of the Amoy district, and 
then enters upon the real object of 
the book—the story of the mission- 
wry work in this centre and its 
surrounding cities and villages—of 
which the writer says: “If the 
cities of Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore were situat- 
ed in a valley 40 miles long and 15 
miles broad, and the whole interven- 
ing country were so thickly studded 
with villages that a man should 
never be out of sight of one or 
more of them, still the population 
of this valley would not be equal to 
the number of souls accessible to 
the missionary from Amoy.” 

An interesting chapter entitled 
“The Succession of Missionaries,” 
tells of the workers in this field 
from its opening by Dr. Abeel in 
1842 to the present day. The face 
and life of Dr. J. N. V. Talmage 
will be the one best known to most 
of our readers, and as Dr. Talmage 
labored here from 1847 to 1892 the 
story of these fifty years is also the 
story of his life and work. We 
learn that it was chiefly due to his 
efforts that the union work known 
as “The Great Presbyterial or 


Classical Council” of the Amoy 
Churches was established. The 
story of the “ Nine Churches” and 


the comparatively large contribu- 
tions of the members show that this 
work is on tirm foundations. 

A short account of the Taiping 
Rebellion and the anti-missionary 
movement in South China in 1871 
is followed by two chapters devoted 
to the medical and. educational 
work. Statistical tables, an index 
and numerous illustrations with a 
map of the Amoy region add to the 
usefulness of the volume. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS. 

The Rev. Gilbert Reid’s second 
Report of the ‘* Mission among the 
Hivher Classes in China” lies 
before us. ‘This Report is dated 
April 15, 1895, and is issned from 
Peking, the head-quarters of the 
mission. In this Report Mr. Reid 
forth what has been avccom- 
pl shed during the first half year 
of the mission’s existence, the work 
having been organized upon his 
return from the United States last 
November. Notwithstanding the 
war and consequent suspicion of 
all foreigners Mr. Reid has been 
courteously received by such of the 
high officials as he has cail-d upon. 
Up to the date of the Report these 


sets 


included ten out of the sixty 
highest magistrates at Peking, 
among whom may be mentioned 


Li Hung-chang, four ministers of 
the Grand Council, several minis- 
ters of the Foreigu Office and 
others. 

Mr, Reid is eminently fitted for 
the work in which he is engaged, 
having shown special tact in deal- 
ing with the higher classes during 
his nine years’ connection with the 
American Presbyterian Mission in 
Shantung. While his present work 
is not organically connected with 
the Presbyterian Board of Missions 
his proposed plan of work received 
the unanimous endorsement. of the 
Shantung Presbyterian Mission 
upon the eve of his departure for 
America in 1892, as well as the 
hearty endorsement of the Board 
in New York. The importance of 
work the higher classes 
cannot be overestimated. To quote 
from the Report: ‘If a Chinese 
mandarin cannot at once be made 
a Christian we have always deemed 
it advisable to seek to make him a 
friend rather than a foe.” Especi- 
ally is this work important in view 
of the present unrest in China, 
when a “ qmet and peaceable life” 
depends so much upon the attitude 
of the magistrate toward the mis- 


among 
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sionaries within the bounds of his 
jurisdiction. As Mr. Reid says in 
this Report, after quoting the 
apostle’s exhortation to pray for 
those in authority, ‘ Certainly 
prayer is a mockery if not accom- 
panied by personal effort.” We 
give Mr. Reid a God-speed in his 
undertaking, and trust that the 
interest in this work already shown 
by his fellow-missionaries may con- 
tinue, and so far as opportunity 
offers may manifest itself in active 
co-operation. 
KF. H. CHALFANt. 

The Official Minutes of the 
Eighteenth Session of the Foochow 
Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is a bulky pamphlet 
of 91 pages, with map and statist- 
ical tables. In the various reports 
there are indications of divine 
approval and aid. The wisdom, 
zeal and untiring efforts of the 
pastors and other native helpers 
are thankfully spoken of; whilst 
there are evidences that all classes, 
rich and poor, high and low, 
educated and ignorant, unite in 
making a field white unto harvest. 
From the statistical tables we note 
that in 1894 there were 68 native 
ordained preachers and 130 native 
unordained preachers, 4302 mem- 
bers, 5167 probationers and 7460 
adherents. The average attendance 
on Sunday worship is 9976. There 
are 149 boys in boarding-schools 
and 2544 in day-schools. In 194 
Sabbath Schools there are 6161 
Sabbath scholars. In addition to 
other contributions $2314.13 was 
collected for self-support. 

We have also received the 
Minutes of the Tenth Session of the 
Foochow Women’s Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
In the Journal of proceedings and 
from the reports read we note how 
much is being done to engage and 
unite the efforts of Christian work- 
ers in doing Christian work. 
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The Report of the American 
Presbyterian Mission in Canton for 
1894 is of special interest, as the 
year under review marks the Jubi- 
lee of the Canton Mission. The 
years report affords abundant 
ground for gratitude and encour- 
agement. There are 4 chapels in 
Canton and 41 out-stations. In 
the 16 native Churches there are 
1286 communicant members; 266 
are reported as received on confes- 
sion of faith. There are 165 scholars 
in the boarding-school, whilst in the 
33 day-schools there are 908 scholars. 
In Canton hospital and outlying dis- 
pensaries the out-patient attend- 
ance for last year was 39,515. 

Grief and gladness are much 
mingled in the experiences record- 
ed in the Sixth Aunual Report of 
the Canadian Presbyterian Mis- 
sion in North Honan for 1894. 
Two of the workers have been re- 
moved by death during the past 
year, whilst several others are in- 
yalided home; but in spite of these 
discouragements much gratifying 
progress has been made in station 
and country work. ‘The planting 
of a mission station in Chang-te 
city is a marked instance of how 
God is a prayer-answering God. 





As the Annual Report of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society 
for the year ending December, 
1894, has been widely circulated 
there is no necessity for drawing 
attention to the many interesting 
items the Report contains. The 
total sales by colporteurs for 1894 
are 359 Bibles, 2189 ‘Testaments 
and 205,000 Portions. The depdt 
sales were 1408 Bibles, 4292 
Testaments and 61,201 Portions. 

From the Twelfth Annual Report 
of the North-China Tract Society 
we learn that with the exception 
of Manchuria the work has snffer- 
ed little interruption on account of 
the war. More than 10,000 care- 
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fully selected tracts were distri- 
buted at the examinations for the 
degree of Chii-jen, held in Peking. 

Under book sales we find there 
was issued from the Tientsin de- 
pository for 1894, 111,654 tracts; 
from Peking depét, 39,112, and 
from Ping-yao-hsien depdt, 16,401. 





The report of the evangelistic, 
medical and edueational work 
carried on by the Chi-chow mission 
of the London Missionary Society 
is fall of interest, and shows a year 
of happy useful service. We con- 
gratulate Dr. McFarlane on now 
having an ideal country hospital— 
neat, commodious, comfortable. 
We also feel inclined to adopt 
Irish phraseology and say, “ Last 
year must have been a red letter 
day ” for him and his co-workers. 





From anumber of medical re- 
ports to hand we cull the follow- 


a 
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ing figures: At the Hangchow 
C. M. S. hospital there were treat- 
ed last 


year 11,865 ont-patients 
(registered only on first visit). 
There were also treated 727 in- 


patients; 189 patients were visited 
at their homes; 401 patients were 
seen in the country, and 876 visits 
were paid to foreigners and natives 
at their homes. From the Report 
of the Tung-lun Medical Mission- 
ary Hospital in connection with 
the Rhenish Missionary Society 
we learn that in spite of inuter- 
ruptions the attendance of out- 
patients during 1894 was 12,087 
(3746 being new patients, and 
8341 being return visits). The 
number of individual patients in 
the English Presbyterian Mission 
Hospital at Swatow during 1894 
was 2317, and out-patients 2746. 
The total number of visits of out- 
patients to the dispensary was 


10,583. 





Gnitorval Conment. 


THE past month has been in 
many respects one of the most 
noted in the history of the mission- 
ary body in China. All of the work- 
ers have been driven from the four 
Foo cities of a whole province, and 
their property utterly destroyed. 
There may be some modifications of 
these facts when particulars all 
come to hand, but the above is 
supposed, at present, to be the case. 
There have been local riots before, 
and in some instances more or less 
widespread disturbances, but noth- 
ing approaching the gravity of 
the present situation has yet taken 
place. And what makes it appear 
all the more remarkable is the fact 
that the missionaries supposed they 
were enjoying unwonted peace and 
opportunity throughout a large 
region of but comparatively lately 
occupied country. The C. 1. M. oc- 
cupied Szechuen in 1877, the South- 


ern Baptists in 1890, the C. M. 
S., under Mr. Horsburgh, and the 
Canadian Methodists in 1892. 
The American Presbyterian (North) 
had also applied to their Board for 
permission to found a mission there, 
but had been prevented for the 
present on account of scarcity of 
funds and fewness of men, Tempo- 
rarily the work in this far away 


province must receive a severe 
check. Already some of the 
brethren have reached Shanghai, 


and it will of necessity be many 
months before their labors can be 
resumed—if at all—and then under 
what altered circumstances. We 
are sure we do but voice the feel- 
ings of all our fellow-missionaries in 
extending to those chastened ones 
our heartiest sympathy and assur- 
ance of earnest prayer. 

“God moves in a mysterious way, 

His wonders to perform.” 
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Since the above was written in- 
formation regarding the riots has 
been kindly supplied by Rev. J. 
Endicott. (See Missionary News 
department.) The account given on 
page 344 will be more complete if 
we mention that the American Me- 
thodist Episcopal Mission, in the 
middle of the night, after chairs 


had been sent for the Canadian 
Methodists, went to the Hsien 
Yamén asking to be taken in and 
their property protected. They 
refused to receive them, sending 
the missionaries home with the 


guarantee that the place would be 
protected. At ten o’clock next 
morning the Fu magistrate came 
with twenty runners ; but they had 
hardly got inside the gate when 
the mob broke in, and the mission- 
aries had to jump for their lives 
over the wall, and, by large pre- 
sents of money, persuade the neigh- 
bours to allow them to hide in 
their houses. At ten o'clock at 
night they were able to take chairs 
and go to the Yamén. 

* * 

In addition to the above signi- 
ficant incident it is worth noting 
that in the city of Cheng-tu are 
many civil and military Yaméns; the 
Tartar General of the province lives 
in the city, and altogether there 
was suflicient force in the city to 
put down the riot. Only one place 
was attacked the first day, so that 
there was ample time to muster 
soldiers to put down the succeeding 
riots. It is also a significant fact 
that the military barracks to which 
the first refugees went were adjacent 
to the scene of the first riot, and 
the soldiers there were armed with 
rifles that no Chinese mob could 
have stood against. 

* * * 

It would seem therefore that the 
officials were much to blame. But 
how can they be made to under- 
stand their position? A mere 
money indemnity will be a rich 
harvest for thew, as out of the 
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money collected they undoubtedly 
will get a good share. The money 
will be squeezed out of those who 
have been friendly to foreigners 
and from those whom the mission- 


aries expect to live among and 
help. It is hardly to be wondered, 


therefore, if these people wished 
the foreigners had never come. 
%* + +* 
As to the causes of the riots 
nothing definite is known as yet. 
Some stories of the usual filthy anti- 


foreign type had been floating 
round beforehand; then, too, 
several weeks before a medical 


missionary brother had had a try- 
ing experience in which unremitting 
care and attention had been repaid 
by actively expressed hostility, and 
probably the failure of the officials 
to take proper action may have 
been a factor in the riots. All 
trouble, however, seemed to have 
blown over, so that the storm came 
from a clear sky so far as the mis- 
sionaries were concerned. Evidently 
in the rapid growth of the riotous 
spirit we have an illustration of the 
saying that ‘a mob is a soil in 
which the microbe ,of evil develops 
very rapidly, and where the microbe 
of good almost always dies, not 
finding there the conditions neces- 
sary to its life.” 
* * * 

Ir is worthy of note, however, 
that the temporary dominance of 
the few bad characters who incited 
the mob had its limitations, as, so 
far as we hear, every life was spared, 
which would hardly have been the 
case had there been deeply-rooted 
aud widespread deadly hatred of 
foreigners. We hear, too, that 
were «bie to come 
down to Chungking without any 


missionaries 


escort, although the wildest ru- 
mours were about. We are pro- 


foundly thankful to our Heavenly 
Father for the eare He has taken 
over His children, and would still 
continue our supplications for those 
brethren and sisters who were 
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itinerating at the time of the riots, 
or who were in places where help 
was less likely to be accorded than 
in Cheng-tu, and from whom we 
have not yet heard. 


* * * 
Wr are pleased to note the 
celebration of the fiftieth anni- 


versary of the arrival of Dr. John 
Murdoch in India. Many of the 
China missionaries will remember 
the visits of Dr. Murdoch to this 
land and the interest he took in 
educational work and Christian 1li- 
terature while here. He has been 
an indefatigable worker, and has 
labored on broad and extended 
lines for the uplifting of India by ¢ 
pure Christian literature. When 
last in Shanghai—but a few years 
ago—heseemed still hale and strong, 
and we trust he has yet many years 
of joyful service before him. In his 
address on the oceasion of the an- 
niversary, he referred to the marked 
progress which he had witnessed in 
India in material things, in educa- 
tion and in religion, and prophesied 
that some who were present on that 
occasion would see Indian converts 
counted by the million. 
* * * 

Ir is an interesting fact that of 
the 164 names of American mis- 
sionaries who recently signed the 
petition to the U. S. government 
in regard to the rights of American 
missionaries in China, relative to 
residing in the interior, purchasing 
property, etc., 28 states of the Union 
were represented. Ohio leads with 
20 names, Pennsylvania next with 
19, New York with 18, Massachusetts 
with 12, and sixteen other states 
with smaller numbers. 

x * * 

One of the most interesting and 
important events of the month was 
the Annual Meeting of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor for 
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China, The convention lasted three 
days, and,—in the evident indica- 
tions of the possession of the grace 
of liberality as well as the mission- 
ary spirit, with a yearning desire 
for spiritual power,—proved a real 
inspiration to all who had the 
privilege of attending the meetings. 
In next number we hope to give a 
detailed account of the proceedings. 
We might mention here, however, 
that a specially pleasing feature of 
the Convention was the healthy 
atinosphere of inter-denominational- 
ism. The fact that Baptists, Meth- 
odists, Episcopalians, Presbyte- 
rians, Congregationalists, ete., etc., 
took part in the meetings, was a 
pleasing indication of the cordial 
and sympathetic manner in which 
the Christian Endeavor movement 
eflects co-operation in Christian 
work. 
7 + ¥ 

Axorner characteristic feature 
of the Convention was the evidence 
of healthy and abiding enthusiasm. 
In many occupations and _profes- 
sions zeal is allowable and laudable ; 
there is a wide charity for the 
enthusiasm many of our friends 
show in such pursuits as stamp 
collecting, and we are expected to 
to go into transports over many 
matters essentially mundane; but 
enthusiasm in Christian work is 
too often frowned upon. Let us 
be thankful for the Christian En- 
deavor movement, which has no 
sympathy with a cold and in- 
different profession of Christianity, 
which tends to make its members 
burning and shining lights; pro- 
moting discernment as well as 
awakening zeal. ‘‘ Young people” 
might be added to the well-known 
words of Frederic Seebohm, ‘ There 
are still among us strong men into 
whose eyes the name of Christ 
brings tears, and who for Him 
would even dare to die.” 
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Rlissionary Fels, 


THE RIOTS IN SZCHUEN. 

The following facts have been 
gleaned from the first arrival (Rev. 
J. Endicott) from the scene of the 
riots. The riot broke out on the 
afternoon of 28th May, on the prop- 


erty of the Canadian Methodist 
Mission. The only foreigners in 
the building first attacked were 


Drs. Kilborn and Stevenson with 
their wives and children. Imme- 
diately word was sent to the Yamén 
for help, but before help came the 
doors were broken in on the resid- 
ence side of the property. Through 
firing of guns into the air the mob 
were frightened and ran. Then the 
officials came with about 20 runners, 
but after a few minutes went away, 
whereupon the mob came with 
redoubled fury. In the meantime 
on the hospital side of the property 
the mob were pounding the doors 
in. Seeing the violence of the mob 
and the inertness—to use the mild- 
est expression—of the officials the 
missionaries with their wives and 
children pushed through the open 
door and the outside mob, who, 
taken by surprise, gave way to the:n. 
Soon, however, cries of “kill the 
foreigner” were raised, but no harm 
was done. The fleeing missionaries 
were repulsed from several houses, 
driven away with blows and curses 
from the military barracks (only < 
hundred yards from the scene of the 
riot), where the soldiers are armed 
with modern rifles. The refugees 
then mounted the wall, from which 
they saw their property going up in 
flames, and passing round the walls 
reached the west parade ground 
about midnight. From here a mes- 
sage was sent to the American Me- 
thodist Episcopal Mission, who sent 
chairs to take them to the China 
Inland Mission. 

Next morning the riot recom- 
menced in the adjoining portion of 


the Canadian Methodist Mission 
property, occupied by Rev. G. E. 
Hartwell and his family. He had 
but just time to send his wife and 
children to the ladies’ home when 
the mob broke in, and he had to jump 
the wal] to a neighbour's house, 
where he stayed all day until night, 
when he escaped to the Yamén. 
At eight o’clock the mob reached 
the ladies’ house, when the two 
ladies, Mrs. Hartwel! and children 
had to jump the wall and escape to 
the China Inland Mission. 

About the same time that the 
American Methodist Mission was 
broken in, the mob came to the 
China Inland Mission, from which 
several parties had left for the 
Yamén earlier in the day. But there 
were still there a number of refugees 
who had to jump the wall, and 
after large gifts of silver persuaded 
neighbours to allow them to hide 
in their houses. By night when 
every Protestant place was destroyed 
all had reached the Yamén, 

We understand that the rioting 
in the Roman Catholic property 
was going on at the same time. 
We hope for fuller particulars of 
the riots in Sui-fu, Kia-ting, Ya- 
chow and other places next month. 


—We are asked to state that the 
Photo. Enlarging Co., Foochow 
Road, will furnish Photographs of 
the Empress-Dowager’s N. T. and 
Casket, large size, at 30 cents. Se- 
parate covers, cabinet size, 20 cents, 
Casket and N. T. (open), cabinet 
size, 20 cents. 





Rev. W. J. Drummond, Nan- 
king, writes :—We have just had an- 
other communion season, and it is 
with amixtureof joy and sadness that 
I look back at it. We have had to 
expel one member for flagrant vice 
and to settle a quarrel between two 
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prominent members and to exhort 
another to more careful and discreet 
conduct. That such things were 
necessary was cause for sadness, but 
it cleared the air and made room for 
greater blessing. There were 45 
applicants for baptism, but past ex- 
perience made us careful, and so we 
only received and baptized 5, Some 
of the others have already been on 
probation some time, but were not 
considered sufficiently well ground- 
ed in the truth. Over half of 
these came from the country. These 
are the fruit of our itinerations 
and country stations. Praise and 
thanksgiving are uppermost in our 
hearts. 


—For two years the Southern 
Presbyterian Mission has tried to 
open one of the cities above 
Wusih; at Chang-chow on _ the 
Grand Canal they failed, but on 
May 16 permanent entrance was 
obtained into Kiang-yin, the gate 
of the Yang-tse. Rev. G. Hudson 
made ten trips, Mr. Haden about 
an equal number; Mr. Paxton 
staid at Kiang-yin a month; and 
Rev. H. C. DuBose took twenty 
trips on this special business. In 
the spring of 1894 the welcome 
given by the people of Kiang-yin 
to the missionaries could not have 
been more hearty, but the district 
magistrate objected, and on June 
21 three of the missions 
induced to leave by a 


were 
“ disturb- 


ance” gotten up, as could be 
distinctly proved, by the official 
himself. For a year two men were 


imprisoned, but they were recently 
released, and there is every prospect 
that the Protestant mission will 
have the favor of the people. Rev. 
R. A. Haden is the resident minis- 
ter, and it is likely that he will 
at an early day be joined by 
a physician. Travellers up the 
Yang-tse, as they sight the Kiang- 
yin hills, will be happy to think 
that in this place the Gospel is 
daily preached. 
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—Rev. J. E. Walker, Shao-wu, 
writes :—At one of our out-stations 
recently some of the Christians have 
rented a building, partly as a chapel 
and partly as a drug store for the 
sale of foreign medicines Some of 
the people in the town were deter- 
mined to get rid of it, but in the face 
of a plain and pointed proclamation 
from the district magistrate this 
was hard to do. One night some 
boys were sent, who put paper 
under the floor and set it afire; 
the design evidently being to set it 
on fire, then loot it and throw the 
blame on the Christians, but the 
fire did not catch well, owing to 
recent rains. Later in the evening 
they returned and smashed a kero- 
sene lamp and raised the ery of fire, 
but the fire did not materialize sutti- 
ciently to answer their purpose, 
and after smashing some glass and 
some bottles of medicine they ran 
away. I happened to be in that 
region, and went to the place the 
next day. Everybody claimed that 
it was somebody else, and nobody 
would give any adequate satisfaction 
for the loss, nor security for the 
future, I carried the matter to the 
magistrate, who dispatched four 
runners and two soldiers to the 
place, and after haggling and_bo- 
thering for a day or so the offenders 
settled for 860 damages, and three 
of the gentry gave security for the 
future safety of the chapel and drug 
store. 


FROM CH‘U-CHEO. 

work in this district is 
moving on and growing out. The 
native Church is developing Christ- 
ian life and character. They are 
recognising the importance of se- 
lecting and training an efficient na- 
tive ministry. Yu-ho-tsz, a village 
some forty-five Zi from Ch‘u-cheo 
city, is the station where the native 
Christians have built their own 
house of worship. It is encoura- 
ging to notice the healthy idea of 
self-support is practically one of 


Our 
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their ideals. In order to enable the 
Church to go ahead in this line our 
native evangelist, Shi Kwei-piao, 
has decided to more 
monies as salary contributed by the 
Missionary Board at home. He will 
support himself. This will be a 
tine lesson for the Chinese in the 
high estimate Christianity places 
on the dignity of labor, 

The Rev. EF. P. Hearnden has 
been weleomed back again to his 
sphere ot Jabor here. 

We had the joy of baptizing two 
women last Lord’s day. The out- 
look was never brighter than now. 
The Lord’s name be praised. 


receive no 


R. Hunt. 


FAMINE RELIEF WORK IN LAN-CHOW, 


Rev. F. 
pen company 
Cousins I 


Brown, Tientsin, writes: 
with the Rev. A. 
went to Lan-chow three 
weeks ago to assist the Rev. J. H. 
Pyke in famine work. During the 
time we were out we helped about 
5000 people with rice. We care- 
fully examined each house, and in 
none but two did we find any trace 
of grain. Nearly always we found 
a mixture of chaff and either elm or 
poplar trees, with other green stuffs 
sucn as dandelion, docks, etc. In 
many places the bark of trees has 
been cut off for food; this with a 
mixture of chaff we found was a 
common dish. The ordinary beg- 
gar Was conspicuous by his absence 4 
he having gone elsewhere during 
the hard times ... We took 
some smal! share in the relief work 
of 1890, but have no hesitation in 
stating that the distress is greater 
now then. Seldom did we 
hear of men dying in the streets, 
but now it is a common occurrence, 
both in city and village. 

As we went from house to house 
we saw the poor little withered 
frame of the babe crying for the 
food which the mother was helpless 
to ‘supply, and we saw the older 
children eating grass and herbs 


than 
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with delight. Our plan was to 
examine the homes and give tickets 
to be exchanged for rice in the city. 


ENGLISH METHODIST MISSION, 
TIENTSIN, 


Our Annual District Meeting 
was held here on March 26th ult. 
and following days. Present: Rev. 
J. Innocent (in the chair), J. Robin- 
son, G. T. Candlin, J. Hinds, F. 
B. Turner and Dr. F. W. Marshall. 

Reports from the various circuits 
were presented to the meeting, 
showing that while some incon- 
venience was felt and trouble ex- 
perienced from the war at present 
going on, the interests of the mis- 
sion on the whole have not been 
seriously retarded, The districts in 
which movements of troops have 
taken place, or through which 
troops have passed, have been more 
seriously affected; but even in our 
remote districts there has been 
something which has told unfavour- 
ably upon our work, a kind of 
lurking suspicion of foreigners 
and of Christianity as connected 
with foreigners, Hence there have 
been very few baptisms during the 
past year, Owing to the unusually 
heavy rains and consequent failure 
of the crops there have been great 
poverty and suffering in the Lao- 
ling and K‘ai-ping circuits. But in 
the latter place this state of things 
has been aggravated by the passing 
of troops to Shan-hai-kuan 
Manchuria and other causes. 
sum 


and 
The 
of nearly Tls. 600.00, prin- 
cipally contributed by the Mining 
Co,’s officials, have been distributed 
in and arourd T‘ang-san by several 
of our missionaries. In Shantung 
two or three new places 
opened during the year. And one 
of our senior preachers was re- 
leased from his ordinary work to 
devote himself exclusively to itiner- 
ating work. Efforts have heen 
made to secure a place at Tien- 
whén on the Grand Canal, but so 


were 
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far without success. ‘Lhe students 
in the theological institution in 
Tientsin, numbering 14, have gone 
through a regular course of study 
in Christian Evidences, Church His- 
tory, Theology and Homiletics. Two 
having fulfilled their full term of 
five years were appointed as preach- 
ers on probation, one having with- 
drawn, 11 were continued. Three 
who had been recommended from 
the preparatory schools in Shan- 
tung were admitted as students. 
Of late years a system of examina- 
tion of preachers on probation has 
been rigorously enforced, extending 
over a term of four years, and em- 
bracing moral philosophy, natural 
theology, theology, Church His- 
tory, etc. This year 19 in all were 
examined. Those in the last year 
of probation must get not less than 
75 per cent of marks on all subjects 
in order to pass. Hence three only 
out of eight passed the required 
standard ; the others were required 
to go through the fourth year again. 
The statistics of the mission were 
presented to the meeting and pass- 
ed, showing a total of 77 chapels, 
50 societies, 1468 members, 547 
probationers, 26 baptisms, 1 theo- 
logical college, 2 preparatory 
schools, 28 day-schools and 1392 
scholars. A decrease of 58 mem- 
bers on the previous year. No 
change was made in the missionary 
appointments, and but few in the 
native ranks, 

The rules of the mission were 
carefully considered, and several 
amendments and alterations 
suggested, Rules for the native 
Church also were minutely discussed 
and passed. 

Throughout our meetings the 
utmost harmony prevailed, and the 
brethren separated with hopes of 
greater success than in the past. 


were 





NATURAL FEET SOCIETY. 
Branches of this Society are being 
formed at the various out-ports. 
As at present arranged the ladies 
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who have undertaken to act as 
Local Secretaries, 7.¢., to hold sup- 
plies of literature in readiness for 
missionaries or others willing to 
distribute them amongst Chinese as 
also to receive contributions to- 
wards the expenses of the Society, 
are :— 
Foochow, 
Ningpo, 
Chinkiang, 
Kiukiang, 
Hankow, 
Ichang and 
Chungking, 


Mrs. Allen. 

Mrs. Wadman. 
Mrs. Walter Lay. 
Miss Alice Stanton. 
Mrs. Oxley. 


Mrs. Little. 


In several of the other ports it 
is hoped that ladies who are now 
kindly housing and distributing the 
literature will continue to do so. 
But no lady has yet been found for 
Chefoo or Wenchow. Perhaps 
friends interested in the movement 
in either of those localities will 
kindly communicate with the Hon. 
Secretary, Mrs. Buchanan, 2 Yuen- 
ming-yuen Road, Shanghai. 

A well-attended ladies’ meeting 
was held at Hankow by the kind 
permission of Mr. Warren in the 
court room of the consulate. Mrs. 
Oxley, the Local Secretary, arrang- 
ed this, and kindly presided on the 
occasion, 

There were some twenty-five or 
twenty-seven ladies present, in spite 
of the great heat beginning that 
day; and Mrs. Adams, of the 
American Baptist Mission, Mrs. 
Dr. Gillison and Mr. Foster, of the 
London Mission, Mrs. Child, of the 
American Consulate, and Mrs, 
Noyes Morehouse, cf the Customs 
service, were among the speakers, 
together with Mrs. Little on her 
way to Chungking, and Miss Car- 
ling on a visit from Amoy. 

It is to be hoped that all the 
out-port Secretaries may be able to 
send in a full list of their members 
by the 10th June to Mrs. Buchan- 
an, remembering that all mission- 
aries who express full sympathy 
with the movement are counted as 
members, whilst those ladies who 
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are not missionaries must contribute 
a& minimum subscription of one 
dollar at least to be accounted 
more than associates. Any ladies 
in sympathy with the objects of the 
Society who have not been com- 
municated with by any Secretary 
will greatly oblige by sending in 
their own names to the Shanghai 
Hon. See., Mrs. Buchanan, or Mrs. 
Seaman. Contributions of money 
or active help will be most thank- 
fully accepted from gentlemen. We 
hope that this may reach the eyes 
of many members of out-door staff 
of the Customs and other gentlemen 
in remote places, who in their lonely 
stations may be glad to feel asso- 
ciated with us in the good work we 
have undertaken of freeing Chinese 
women from the yoke of a most 
galling custom. 
Auicia Lirtie, 


Organising Secretary. 
OPENING UP TO NO MAN’S LAND. 


Vast and large as Manchuria is 
not much more than half its bulk has 
been colonised and inhabited. Six 
hundred miies from port New- 
chwang, and we come on no man’s 
land, certainly inthesense that there 
is no man in it. Three years ago our 
missions (Irish and Scottish Pres- 
byterian) determined to take ano- 
ther step outward and try to reach 
the end of this territory by opening 
a new wiission station in the very 
Far North. And nothing seemed 
easier when we first thought of it. 
Were any of the mushroom 
towns up there more sacred than 
Peking, or more strong than Mouk- 
den or Kirin that they should 
resist our advent? Since some pro- 
verb says, “The pioneer plants the 
trees; who comes next rests in the 
shade;” after all the preceding 
battles and victories of the south 
it could only remain for us_ to 
travel there, pitch our tents and 
sojourn among a willing people. 

But when Dr. Young arrived 
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within sight of the inn the gates 
were shut against him. At length 
grudgingly admitted he was con- 
ducted to a_ back one- 
third of cubic space was 
occupied by grain, whose windows, 
if they admitted the sun-light, did 
also over their entire length wel- 
come any chemical variety of wind 
and water; the kangs, unfired for 
months, were thick with dust, and 
a piece of matting was on request 
refused, The landlord of the little 
property we had rented was in 
prison. <A proclamation was ad- 
hering to the walls notifying that 
if no Mohammedan was allowed 
within the walls of that city, how 
much less could a foreigner be; 


room, 
whose 


and that woe would fall on the 
man who brought them in and 
harboured — them. The lowest 


yamén runners considered it one 
of the most engaging ways of 
passing a few restful moments to 


visit and obstruct us. 

We then found that we had 
fallen on one of the most peculiar 
places in Manchuria, called popu- 
larly the District of the 120 
Camps. This is situated where the 
roads pass that lead to 
Whether invading Russians came 
by the valley of the Nonni from 
Siberia, or the valley of the Sun- 
gari from the maritime provinces, 
they must pass through this dis- 
trict. And at that point seventy 
years ago the government planted a 
belt of Manchus. These Manchus 
were induced to come from all parts 
of North China ; the bribe being free 
ground, ahouse, an ox and many farm- 
ing utensils, all gratuitously given. 
The ground, being set apart for the 
rearing of Manchu soldiers, was 
to be inalienable for ever. China- 
men may only appropriate burial 
ground, and that only if they hailed 
from the central city of Shwang. 
Though Shwang-ch‘éng Hsien was, 
for the sake of conducting the 
exports and imports, open as well 
to Chinamen as to Manchus, the 


Lussia, 
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popular tradition had stoutly and 
successfully held out against the 
admission of the otherwise ubiqui- 
tous Mohammedan, whose clannish- 
ness gives him strength, and whose 
thorough loyalty to the Chinese 
throne is not admitted. Hence 
the antipathy felt by the author- 
ities against foreigners settling 
there was of the bitterest and most 
unalterable nature. They foiled us 
over the rented house on the plea 
of some small point of law. And 
when the doctor saw fit to retire 
southward they gave out that the 
foreigner was to be expelled, and 
that they would escort him a pris- 
oner out of town,—an artifice 
easily baulked by a swift pony 
unexpectedly put at a gallop and a 
little dodging in the adjacent lanes. 
By the time of our return for a 
second attempt the local officials 
had been warned from Kirin to be 
somewhat more civil. This showed 
itself in many ways. My col- 
league’s two ponies had beeu taken 
from him by a gang of retreating 
robbers. On reporting this loss, 
somehow within four days the 
horses with all trappings 
forthcoming at a picket station 
not very far from town. Four of 
our members were suffering dur- 
ance at the yamén on the sole 
alleged ground that they had been 
witnesses of the previous house- 
lease which had proved illegal. 
When an interview with the hsien 
magistrate was requested it was 
not merely granted, but in the 
event release was ordered for the 
four prisoners, and the assurance 
was accorded that any property 
legally rented and fully notified 
was at the medical teacher’s service 
for the healing of the people. 
Whereat both parties retired 
with one consent to check and 
counter-check in secret. From the 
one side went round intimidations 
in the usual intangible manner to 
all parties with property to let to 
beware of collusion with the for- 


were 
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eigner. While the other side 
sought out some one who, because 
his property was already rented 
out, had not been so warned, who 
in addition was characteristically 
destitute of fear; and, above all, in 
a safe and prominent position. We 
encountered such a one. A tall, 
brawny old man, who some thirty 
years ago had faced the robber- 
hordes which at that time swept 
over Manchuria, and on behalf of 
the city magnates arranged a ran- 
som to save Shwang city’s spolia- 
tion. Quietly a lease was drawn 
up, and a representative was sent 
into the house. Then the doctor 
rode to the yamén. Long before 
the magistrate had pretended to 
understand the document and its 
terms horsemen were on their way 
to brow-beat the landlord and 
hold the property. Too late; our 
agent rose smiling from the kang 
and invited them to be seated. 
Possession is nine-tenths of the law 
in any case, and when one has the 
other tenth as well it is so invinci- 
ble as to make one feel very plea- 
sant about the happy issue. 

The fighting was then offered a 
long respite, and for two months of 
last summer we settled to steady 
work. Every species of disease 
quickly appeared, and_ patients 
from far and near. From the 
eastern hills came a man with half 
of his face clawed away by a stroke 
fram a bear’s paw. From some 
village far west was led a mad 
woman, who, certainly as long as 
she was within the city walls, 
raved, yelled and screamed, bring- 
ing us more good by advertising us 
than any she gained for herself. 
The magistrate himself sent ser- 
vants by night to summon the 
doctor to his house. There was, too, 
not a single accident on the street— 
a gore from a bull or crush from a 
cart—but what the bystanders at 
once ran for the foreign doctor. 
Popularity did run somewhat high. 
All the clerks of yamén called to 
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see our microscope and magic 
lantern. The leading private Man- 
chu resident called; his father is 
governor of a province in China 
proper, and he keeps the paternal 
home. The leading Chinese mer- 
chant called. Poor old man, he 
was but a Sinbad, and his wealth a 
heavy incubus; only once in twen- 
ty years had he, through fear of 
brigands, ventured to go to his 
home, only twenty miles away, and 
on that one occasion he had been 
chased and had lain in a fort for 
days till reinforcements could come 
up to his He forgot all 
about those cares, as he smoked a 


rescue, 


cigar and reclined on a loose spring 
mattress, which he delightedly pro- 
nounced the queerest but the most 
absolutely perfect of couches. On 
the eve of leaving four honorary 
tablets arrived from grateful pa- 
tients with the sounding of trumpets 
every step of the way from the 
market-zross, while all Shwang city 
worldadmired and wondered. Sure- 
ly we might be pardoned a little 
feeling of victory, as we thought 
beyond doubting a door had been 
opened into the Sungari district 
that could not be easily shut. 
D. T. Ropertson. 





—— ey, J. 


Newchwang ° 


Carson writes from 
* Tien-chwang-tai is 
now lying in ruins, having been tired 
by the Japanese on the evening of 
the day it was taken. Not only 
did they burn the town but the 
large grain junks as well. These 
latter belong not only to the hongs 
in the place but also to many owners 
all along the river. The theory ad- 
vanced for the destruction of Tien- 
chwang-tai was to prevent General 
Sung returning to occupy the 
place and use the junks for a 
descent upon the port. Again, the 
Japanese did not want to garrison 
the place; it seems not to be in 
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their plan of campaign even to 


hold it. So after having done all 
the harm they could they have 


abandoned it. Oil 
pawn-shops, large and 
small grain hongs, all destroyed. 
Four days after the battle a large 
party of foreigners (the writer 
amongst the number) visited the 
battle-tield, where we saw many 
dreadful sights. 

The town was still burning and 
completely enveloped in smoke. At 
night from the roof of a house 
I saw it burning in six different 
places, Wherever the Japanese 
discovered magazines of war mate- 
rial belonging to the Chinese army 
they immediately applied the torch. 
Many such magazines were dis- 
covered, as a vast quantity of arms 
and ammunition were stored up in 
the town. As you know it was the 
head-quarters of Wu Ta-ch‘éng, 
and latterly of General Sung. In 
this way the temple of the Goddess 
of Mercy was completely destroyed ; 
aud with the utmost difficulty the 
guild succeeded in saving the large 
temple of the God of War, that is, 
by craving permission to be allowed 
to carry out arms and ammunition 
to some waste place where they 
might be exploded without risk to 
surrounding buildings. 

In the year 1874 a chapel was 
opened in Tien-chwang-tai by our 
Mission; and from that time till 
the present it has been worked with 
but little intermission. Results 
most discouraging. We hope for 
better times as soon as peace shall 
be proclaimed, and if the town shall 
succeed in recovering its former 
prosperity. The population has 
been estimated at 30,000 or 
40.000, and possessed no less than 
nine large oil factories. It is only 
50 Zi from Newchwang, and be- 
tween the two places there is daily 
communication,” 


completely 
factories, 
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Au Revoir. 
DR. LUCY HOAG AND MISS M. C. ROBINSON, 
Chinkiang, April, 5, 1895. 

. From o’er the deep blue ocean, across the stormy main 
To Sinim’s mighty empire, constrain’d by love there came 
Jehovah’s faithful servants, commission’d from above, 

To tell with joy and gladness of Jesus and His love. 


Go forth to save the lost ones, to bless the sin-sear’d heart, 
Lift up your voice with gladness, salvation to impart, 

Go tell of Him who suffer’d immortal souls to bring 

To the home prepar’d in heav’n by Jesus Christ their King. 


Obedient to the call, and conscious of the might 

That comes from Him who strengthens His lov’d ones for the fight, 
From native land and dear ones they hasten to depart, 

The Lord they love is with them, He satisfies their heart. 


Sent forth by Christ, their Leader, alone to do His will, 

He for the work equipp’d them, and gave the needed skill, 
And show’d the path of service He knew would surely bring 
Eternal praise and glory to Christ their Lord and King. 


3y Christ-like toil and labor inspir’d by God on high, 
To lead the little children to mansions in the sky, 

That these little ones hereaft’r, at God’s appointed time, 
Might in the crown of Jesus as stars for ev’r shine, 


To bring back health and gladness with gentle skilful hand 
To the long neglect’d daughters of this sad benight’d land, 
To lead them to the Saviour, who counted all as loss, 

And for their soul’s salvation, endur’d the shame and cross. 


From the little ones you love, though hard it be to part, 
This truth must be your solace, you’re dear to ev’ry heart, 
And He to whom you led them, when you are far away, 
Will fold them in His bosom, and close beside them stay. 


And grateful hearts will cherish, perchance in after years, 
The loving ones who sooth’d them, and wip’d away their tears, 
Who to their suff'ring bodies gave health in place of pain, 
And to their souls in bondage brought life and light again. 


Now wearied with your labors, and spent with constant toil, 
You for a season leave us to seek your native soil, 

To meet again the lov’d ones, in childhood’s home so dear, 
To speak of Him who led you, and calin’d your every fear, 


As swiftly o’er the ocean, your homeward way you speed, 

May He who stills the tempest supply your ev’ry need ! 

In hour of peril shield you, and help you by His grace 

With vision clear, and heart sincere, His guiding hand to trace. 


We here, to-night, are gather’d with mingled joy and pain ; 
We part now for a season ; we hope to meet again. 

God grant that by His goodness, refresh’d in mind and heart, 
You in this work so Christ-like again may have a part. 


W..d. E. 
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3lst.—News to hand that the evacua- 
tion of the Liao-tung Peninsula by the 
Japanese is proceeding rapidly, and will 
be completed in ten days. 


June, 1895. 


3rd,—With regard to the occupation 
of Formosa it is telegraphed that the 
Japanese have captured Keelung; 300 
Chinese being killed in the fighting. 

5th.—The following telegram received 
from Tai-peh: ‘“ There is great excitement 
here. The governor has escaped, and 
his yamén and the surrounding buildings 
have burnt. The 
soldiery are looting in all directions, So 


been natives and 
far foreigners have not been molested. 


Rioting is going on at Hobe.” 


further 
particulars we learn that while the 
Chinese were looting at Tai-peh the ma- 
gazine exploded, and nearly one hundred 
were killed. 


—Taipeh, Gth June.—From 
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in the Far East. 

The German gunboat J/tis fired on the 
(republican) forts, 
them, so that the German steamer 
Arthur, with President Tang and 2,000 
soldiers on board, might be allowed to 


Chinese silencing 


proceed to sea. 

—It is reported that the Russian 
meditates carryitg the 
Trans-Caspian Extension to Marghilan, 


government 


in Ferghana, and from thence to Urutube, 
which is eighty miles from Chitral. A 
hitherto been 


which has 


Marghilan 


large force 
stationed at has gone to 
Urutube. 

27th.—It is reported that M. Gérard, 
the French Minister at Peking, has 
succeeded in procuring the issue of an 
Imperial decree, ordering the immediate 
of the 
Meanwhile the 
which M. Guillien, First Interpreter of 
the French Consulate-General here, is 
temporarily attached, has gone to patrol 
the Yangtze, and will stay en rote at 
the principal ports long enough to make 


settlement Szechuan outrages. 


French squadron, to 


an impression on the officiais. 


atlissionary Journal, 


BIRTHS. 


At Ichang, June the 4th, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Deans, Church of Scotland 
Mission, of a daughter. 

At the London Mission, Shanghai, on 
Saturday morning, 8th June, the wife 
of the Rev. J. LAMBERT REES, B. Sc., 
of a son, 

DEATHS. 

At Bremen (Germany), 16th April, Emr- 
LIE, the beloved wife of Rev. I. 
Genaur, Rhenish Mission, Tungkun, 
aged 36 years, 

AT Kinhna, 20th June, Mrs. F. Dicktr, 
of the China Inland Mission, 

At Tung-chow, at 11.30 p.m., June 21st, 
Rev. C. R. Mitts, D.D., American 
Presbyterian Mission. 

MARRIAGE. 

At the Cathedral, Shanghai, 5th June, 
A, R. Brerewine, to Miss D, Aass, both 
of China Inland Miesion, 


ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, June ist, Mr. F, H. Near, 
from Canada, for C. I. M. 

Ar Shanghai, 3rd June, Rey. and Mrs. W. 
P. CHALFANT (returned) and family ; 
also Mrs. R, M. Mareer child 
(returned), for Am. Presby, Mission, 
Shantung, 


and 


DEPARTURES. 


From Shanghai, 3lst May, Rev. J. Mra- 
pows and Misses L. and M, Merapows, 
of C. I, M., for England, 

From Shanghai, 7th June, Mr, H. Martone, 
of Nankin, unconnected, for U. S. A. 
From Shanghai, 8th June, Dr, Stewart, 

of ©. I. M., for England. 

From Shanghai, 15th June, Rey, and Mrs. 
W. B. BurkE and family, Am. Method- 
ist Mission, for U. S. A, 





